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CLOSED COOLING WATER SYSTEM 


COOLING TOWERS are frequently em- 


ployed to reduce the expense of city 


water for installations using cooling 
water, such as air conditioning units, 
refrigerating systems, and Diesel 
plants. Many local building codes 
prohibit the use of water for cooling 
purposes unless a system is installed 
which permits the continuous re-use 
of the water. This layout meets these 
conditions, and also takes into ac- 
count the absorption of corrosive 
elements into the tower water from 
smoke-laden atmosphere. 

MANY TYPES AND PRESSURE RANGES of 
Jenkins Valves, other than those 
listed here, are suitable for a Closed 
Cooling Water System, according to 
the nature of the intallation. Jenkins 
recommends consultation with ac- 
credited piping engineers and con- 
tractors, either when adapting these 
suggestions to your own require- 


ments, of when planning any major 
piping installations. 

COPIES OF THIS LAYOUT No. 2, with ad- 
ditional explanation of all valve 
specifications, will be sent on request. 


OVER 600 JENKINS VALVES 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


Whatever types of valves your plans 
call for, you can find them, with few 
exceptions, in the Jenkins Catalog. 
This complete line includes over 600 
different patterns designed by 
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COOLING TOWER PUMPS 


SERVICE 


BY-PASS CITY WATER MAKE-UP 
TO COOLING TOWER 


COOLING WATER DISCHARGE PUMP 
DRAIN CITY WATER MAKE-UP LINE 


COOLING TOWER CIRCULATING 
PUMP AND TOWER DRAIN 


-WAY MODULATING VALVE 
77 DA**—IRON ANGLE | By-Pass CONTROL 


JENKINS VALVES 
FIG. 106A—BRONZE GLOBE 
FIG. 


FIG. 


106A—BRONZE GLOBE 
108A—BRONZE ANGLE 


FIG. 76 DA*—IRON GLOBE 


FIG. 


. 368 O.S.&Y.—BR. GATE 
. 47 T.S.—BR. GATE 


- 9B—IRON GATE 

. 100—-IRON GATE 

. 352—BRONZE CHECK 
624—IRON CHECK 


COOLING WATER LINES 
COOLING TOWER SHUT-OFF 
COOLING TOWER WATER LINES 
COOLING WATER PUMP CHECK 
COOLING TOWER PUMP CHECK 


Jenkins Valve specialists for every 
service. 

To save time-—to simplify plan 
ning—to make sure of the lowest cost 
in the long run — select all the valves 


you need from the Jenkins catalog. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New 
York 13; Bridgeport; Atlanta; Boston; 
Philadelphia; Chicago; San Francisco. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal; London, 
England. 


LOOK FOR THIS DIAMOND MARK 


SINCE 1864 











~ JENKINS VALVES 


For Domestic, Commercial, Engineering and Indus- 
trial Service . . 
Corrosion-resisting Alloys ... 125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 
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Views: Letters; Jobs and Men; Notices . . beginning on page 


News: Men and activities in the field of architecture; compe- 
WS ue ee ellie ws & Se eee 


Remember to Plan for Safety: Editorial by Kenneth Reid 


Proposed Office Building for Schenley Distillers, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: Woodie Garber, Industrial Designer . 


Executive Offices for a en a netaneial Jackson 
Co., Designers ; 


Offices for Northwest a Portland, ae Pietro Bel- 
luschi, Architect ; 


De Christopher’s Drug aa Peekskill, N. Y.: Francis M. 
Tucci, Designer 


Marlu Hat Shop, Forest Hills, N. Y.: Paul Bry, Designer 
~~ Sy Yagil for the Architect: by G. E. Kidder Smith, A.I.A., 


A Realistic House for a — in a seaniar eis An- 
nouncement ‘ ‘ rae? - fc aa 


MATERIALS and METHODS 

Techniques: Simplified Radiant Heating Design for Houses, 
by R. G. Vanderweil . Pe Gr Ra ee 
The Acoustics of Music Shells, Part II, by H. L. Kamp- 
hoefner ee Bae Senet 


Products: Comment on the effect of war’s end on building 
products; new products announced « Rd os aes 


Manufacturers’ Literature: Reviews of current Manufac- 
turers’ publications rg eee 7 


From the Technical Press: Reviews of technical books, man- 
uals, and condensations of technical articles from publications 
which the designer might otherwise miss . st he 


Details: Air Conditioning for Telephone Bootks . 
Stairway, Rudolph Mock, Architect . 


Building Product Facts: Cold Cathode Lighting . 
Reviews: Books, periodicals, bibliographies, beginning on page 


Cover: Composition by Stamo Papadaki 












































A CENTER FOR SUMMERTIME LIVING WITH ANDERSEN 
HORIZONTAL GLIDING WOOD WINDOW UNITS 


Open the door to outdoor beauty in the 
homes of the future with wide WINDO- 
WALLS, those windows that perform the 
functions of walls, those walls that perform 
the functions of windows. 

Through these WINDOWALLS, made of 
Andersen Horizontal Gliding Windows, a 
view of lakeside woodland is seen, while all 


the comforts of a home are protected and 
maintained by insulated windows (weather- 
stripped, double-glazed). 

Architect E.W. Krafft specified Andersen 
Horizontal Gliding Window Units, No. 5856, 
sash opening size 5‘ 813"x 5‘ 634",in this Lake 
Minnetonka home. For additional details, 
consult Sweet’s Catalog, or write Andersen. 


~ Reprints of Andersen WINDOWALL advertisements are available upon request. 
Write for the WINDOWALL file. 


BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 








7. Inc. of Atlanta, largest department store 
in the South, takes pride in sponsoring this 
nation-wide Architectural Competition in 
collaboration with Progressive Architecture — 
Pencil Points with prizes totaling $10,000. 

The problem calls for a small house for a 
family living in Georgia. Consideration must be 
given to the climate, the topography and the 
mode of living in the South. The materials 
may be anything that will benefit your design. 

Henry J. Toombs, A.I.A. of Atlanta and 
Kenneth Reid, A.1.A., Editor of Progressive Archi- 
tecture are the professional advisers. The com- 
petition meets the code set by the American 
Institute of Architects. The competition starts 
with the publication of the Official Program 
in the October issue of Progressive Architec- 
ture and closes January 21, 1946. No entry 
blanks, no fees, no material limitations. 

Mail the coupon at once and get your copy 
of the Official Program reprint. 





THE JURY 


Thomas Harlan Ellett, F.A.1.A., New York 
Ernest A. Grunsfeld Jr., F.A.1.A., Chicago 
Richard hoch, F.A.1.A., New Orleans 
Ernest J. Kump, A.1.A., San Francisco 
Roy F. Larson, F.A.1.A., Phiiadelphia 
Roland A. Wank, A.1.A., Detroit 
Robert Law Weed, A.1.A., Coral Gables 


RICH 


. 


ROP WAN ry a 





KENNETH REID, A.I.A. 
Progressive Architecture, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me without obligation, a reprint of the Official 
Program for the Progressive Architecture—Rich’s, Inc. Architectural 


Competition. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








CITY AND ZONE 
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Not On Our Side 


Dear Editor: 

Your editorial, “The Objective Is Bet- 
ter Hospitals,” in August PENCIL 
POINTS annoys me, because in my opin- 
ion you have placed your magazine on 
the side of this controversy where no 
magazine devoted t» the good of the 
profession of architecture should be. 


I will admit that having designed hos- 
pitals makes it “easier” to design an- 
other, but it also makes it easier to 
turn out stereotyped design and to re- 
peat mistakes made before. It does not 
guarantee that the building will be bet- 
ter than one designed by an architect 
who has never designed a hospital be- 
fore. It is quite probable that the neo- 
phyte might contribute a much fresher 
approach to the field. 


Any building is a new problem to an 
architect and it is part of his business 
to study and analyze the problem it 
presents. If an architect is to be de- 
prived of his opportunity to design his 
“first,” whether it be a hospital or other 
type of building, then how low has our 
profession sunk. 


I sincerely think that the idea of a list 
of qualified architects to design hos- 
pitals is vicious and that the A.I.A. 
Board of Directors made a mistake to 
have anything to do with it. And we 
have designed hospitals in our office. I 
have discussed this question with at 
least a score of architects and not one 
of them has disagreed with me. 


ALLAN H. NEAL, A.I.A. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For Specialization 


Dear Editor: 

Your editorial in the August issue pre- 
sents admirably a progressive step to- 
wards “Better Hospitals.” May I en- 
dorse the plan of qualifying architects 
for hospital work. We must all agree, 
in this era of tremendous advancement 
in medical science, that the housing of 
medical patients, clinics, and labora- 
tories is a specialized problem for ar- 
chitecture. The knowledge of medicine 
has become so broad that medical spe- 
cialization is almost mandatory; and 
with increased speed of travel, the gen- 
eral practitioner will soon be an obso- 
lete title. 


The architect must be prepared to study 
hospital design, construction, layout, 
sanitary materials, and mechanical sys- 
tems if he wishes to keep up-to-date 
with the ever-increasing discoveries in 
medical science and sanitation. The ex- 
perience and mistakes of one hospital 
must be a stepping stone to the next 
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and “Better Hospital.” For this reason 
alone, our hospitals must be designed 
and built by specialists in hospital ar- 
chitecture and not by general practi- 
tioners. Let no architect fumble around 
with the design of a hospital if he lacks 
this special technical background and 
experience. 


On the other hand, may I suggest to 
the AHA that they insure for the roster 
of qualified architects that their hos- 
pital superintendents, managers, and 
administrators be likewise qualified in 
the fundamental elements of hospital 
layout and that they know what they 
want. It would be beneficial for the 
AHA to analyze the “Better Hospitals” 
from an architectural point of view and 
publish their good points and mistakes, 
from time to time, for the benefit of all 
who wish to become specialists. This 
should be done by means of an unbiased 
discussion of each manufacturer of ma- 
terials or equipment. To go one step 
further, the AHA would be wise to en- 
dorse material and equipment which 
meet their standards. To train and 
guide the specialists, the compilation of 
graphic standards for hospital design 
would eliminate poor design and would 
promote good design. 


Architects must not (and will not) fail 
to prepare themselves for hospital work 
in the great medical program ahead of 
us. Let no architect who qualifies for 
the AHA roster sit back and cease his 
studies, for he will be out-of-date in 
no time. The long progressive strides 
being made in the medical profession 
must be matched with hard work and 
study of qualified men in the architec- 
tural profession if American hospitals 
are to excel. 


Capt. C. HERBERT WHEELER, JR. 
Camp Shanks, N. Y. 


Come In—Norway 
Dear Editor: 


Things are not as bad here as we had 
expected; but we had expected things to 
be very, very bad. 


How about some of us American archi- 
tects “adopting” a Norwegian archi- 
tect as our personal contact in Nor- 
way by sending him a (free) year’s 
subscription of an American architect- 
ural magazine, and otherwise let him 
know through letters, etc., what we are 
doing and thinking architecturally in 
America. There is enough money here, 
but reading matter has been entirely 
absent during the visit of the Herren 
Volk. Who knows but maybe such a sign 
of friendliness may work out to an in- 
vitation to Norway some day. It is a 
beautiful country with lots of good fish- 
ing, sailing, mountain climbing, etc. 
The idea could, of course, be worked for 
the benefit of any country over here. 


Incidentally, one main stumbling block 
over here for the use of American en- 
gineering data is our use of the foot and 
inch system. These people would much 
rather use American “dope,” but since 





they use the metric system, they have 
to use German! Too bad, they say, and 
they want us to change into the metric 
system. You do not suppose that while 
the Germans have lost this war by a 
mile they may win it in years to come 
by a meter? 


Something to think about. We probably 

ought to adopt the metric system now 

that we have to reconvert all of our in- 
dustry anyway. 

Mag. E. K. MAHLUM 

U. S. Mission, Norway (Military) 


Humaneness as a Dividend 


Dear Editor: 


I happen to be on my last week of a 
project which is slowly petering out 
and so have enough time on my hands 
to read, more leisurely and philosophi- 
cally, through the few recent issues of 
PENCIL POINTS that I happen to have in 
my files. 


As I re-read your editorial “Environ- 
ment for Work” in the March number, 
I notice that in your third paragraph 
you come to the conclusion, somewhat 
reluctantly and sadly, that “thus, the 
urge to profit accomplishes ends that 


1”? 


simple humanity could not reach! 


But I am equally impressed by the fact 
that the deplorable conditions described 
in your first paragraph were also the 
result of this same “urge to profit,” 
and, as I roll a new cigarette, admire 
its perfect shape, and proceed to light 
it, I ponder as to the nature of this 
“urge to profit” which apparently can 
accomplish such diametrically opposite 
results. 





The implications in your editorial are 
that the “urge to profit” boys had to 
have it knocked into their silly heads 
that they can make as much money out 
of improved conditions as they could 
out of the abominable conditions created 
by their own stupidity. They thus show 
themselves to be standing squarely in 
the way of progress, because they will 
accept improvement only when they can 
see that it gives them a chance to make 
more money. 


This is hardly an inspiring credo for 
an architect who is a thinking being 
and a creative artist. Your last para 
graph comes nearer to the truth. Where 
the architects should stand on this issue 
would take more room than can be 4l- 
lowed in a letter from 
S1Lvi0 ZANETT 
Camden, Arkansas 


Postscript To July VIEWS 
Dear Editor: 


What a lot of grouches write letters 
the Editor in PENCIL POINTS! ! 
thought the mossbacks had been dying 
off. 






Lewis Mumsomd 
Amenia, N. Y. 
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During the past four decades Raymond has completed thousands of safe 
foundations ... large and small ... in all parts of the world — and as a result 
of current wartime work its experience, knowledge and equipment is bet- 
ter today than ever before. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
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NOTICE: Advertisements for this sec- 
tion must be addressed to Jobs and Men, 
C/O PENCIL PoInTs, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Legible copy ac- 
companied by check or money order for 
$3.00, will be accepted not later than 
the 10th of month preceding publication. 
Insertions may not exceed 50 words. 


MEN WANTED 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS; STRUCTUR- 
AL, HEATING AND VENTILATING, AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Experienced 


I ice he ee ee 


men for nationally known Midwestern 
firm of architects and engineers. Box 
157, PENCIL POINTS. 


EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS- 
MEN for positions in Boise, Idaho, office 
of established architectural firm. Give 
age, experience, salary desired, full par- 
ticulars. Box 159, PENCIL POINTs. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER wanted for arch- 
itect’s office in Kentucky. Associateship 
to right man. Write full particulars. 
Box 168, PENCIL POINTS. 
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DEFIES THE ELEMENTS 





RAIN OR SNOW CAN‘T BEAT THROUGH | 


BUILDING JOINTS CALKED WITH PECORA 


Here is weather-protection in concen- 
trated form for every type of building. 
Pecora Calking Compound, when used 
for sealing joints around window and 
door frames, and for pointing up ma- 
sonry, assures these important benefits: 
FUEL SAVING 

FREEDOM FROM NEEDLESS DRAFTS 
NO MOISTURE SEEPAGE IN JOINTS 
NO NEEDLESS DUST INFILTRATION 
BETTER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


FOR AIR CONDITIONING 
BETTER OCCUPANCY CONDITIONS 


See SWEET’S for suggested specifications, or write us 
for descriptive folders and detailed information. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, 


Sedgley Avenue & Venango Street 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 
ROOF COATING e WATERPROOFING 
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Time-tested for 37 years, Pecora Calk- 
ing Compound is impervious to heat, 
cold and moisture, or acid fumes. It 
remains permanently elastic beneath 
its tough outer skin, for when properly 
applied, it will not dry out, crack or | 
chip. Adheres to stone, glass, metal 
and wood and adjusts itself to varia- 
tions in expansion and contraction. | 


Available in knife grade and gun 


grade in standard and special colors. | 
Knife grade packed 25 to 900 Ibs. Gun | 
grade in 1 to 55 gal. containers. 


INC. 


Philadelphia 40, Penna. 
Member of Producers’ Council 
DAMPPROOFING e SASH PUTTIES 





Two ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN want- 
ed in well established office located on 
San Francisco Peninsula. All-around 
experience, good salary, and splendid 
future possibilities. We also need ONE 
MAN EXPERIENCED IN STRUCTURAL De- 
SIGN with knowledge of cost. Box 172, 
PENCIL POINTS. 


ARCHITECT, DRAFTSMAN, OR ENGINEER, 
Creative. Small home experience. Good 
salary. State education, age, full de- 
tails. Chicago. Permanent. Box 173, 
PENCIL POINTS. 


EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTs- 
MEN wanted by North Carolina office, 
State training, experience, etc. Box 175, 
PENCIL POINTS. 


STORE PLANNERS wanted. Draftsman 
for planning and designing store in- 
teriors. Must be familiar with store 
fixture work for designer’s office located 
in New York. State age, experience, 
and salary required. Box 176, PENCIL 
POINTS. 


ASSOCIATE OR PARTNER wanted by well 
established architect, with four million 
dollars’ worth of postwar work, located 
in a New England college town. Must 
be a designer, familiar with colonial 
work, and a man capable of putting out 
working drawings and details. Box 179, 
PENCIL POINTS. 


EXPERIENCED ARCHITECT wanted. Age 
30-45, technical education preferred, 
capable of taking junior executive posi- 
tion, possibilities of partnership to right 
man. Qualified to design in historical 
and modern styles. Established firm 
with general practice in Midwestern 
city of 75,000. Excellent opportunity 
for progressive man of good character 
and aggressive personality. High pro- 
fessional, business, social qualifications. 
Write details of education, experience, 
minimum salary. Box 181, PENch 
POINTS. 


CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEER AND CONSTRUCTION SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, age 30-45, with technical edu- 
cation wanted. Must be able to do all 
structural engineering design and speci- 
fications. Possibility of acquiring junior 
partnership to man of ability. Write, 
giving details of education, experience, 
and minimum salary to start. Box 182, 
PENCIL POINTS. 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN AND DESIGNER 
wanted for progressive Texas office 
which specializes in moderate cost hous- 
ing, theaters, and commercial work. 
Good salary and opportunity for part- 
nership to the right man. Box 183, 
PENCIL POINTS. 


ARTIST wanted for original, modern de- 
signs for plastic jewelry, rings, an 
watch boxes. Must also make models 
of same. Box 184, PENCIL POINTS. 


ARCHITECTURAL MEN wanted by small, 
growing architectural firm in western 
Washington. Permanent, with good op- 
portunities. Box 187, PENCIL POINTS. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN wanted 
with experience in public buildings, 
such as schools and town halls. J. L 
Theo. Tillack, 208 Clinton Place, Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 

(Continued on page 12) 




























































FOR SAFETY’S SAKE... USE CONDUIT (Full Weight Rigid Steel) 


Ay " 





Smart Post-War Planning Demands 
SAFE Wiring Methods 


A double responsibility con- With standard-threaded rigid steel 
fronts the electrical industry: conduit, such as Youngstown’s Buck- 
1. The obligation to replace make- eye, again available through distri- 

shift, unsafe wiring systems, in- butors, there is no reason not to pro- 

stalled according to “must do” vide dependable wiring protection. 
emergency ideas, forced on in- Wherever there is moisture, or 
dustry by war time shortages vapor, or excessive vibration, or 
and regulations. possibility of corrosion, or accumu- 
The duty to install only assured- lating dust and dirt, or danger of 
ly safe wiring systems in all crushing or other mechanical injury, 
new post V-Day construction. specify and use Youngstown Buck- 
Remember this: The only wiring eye Conduit. 
system approved by the National 
Electrical Code as moisture, vapor, 
dust and explosion proof in hazard- 
ous locations is a standard-threaded 
rigid conduit. 











THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


€ARBON - ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


ae 
as 
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(Continued from page 10) 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER, DRAFTSMAN, 
qualified to assume responsibilities and 
| develop creative work. Permanent em- 
1 ployment and opportunity for advance- 
| ment in progressive office having large 
volume of public and private work. 
Submit full qualifications, experience 
| record, and samples of work with first 
‘ 





application. David H. Horn, Rowell 
Building, Fresno, California. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN wanted. In- 
teresting work, good salary, diversified 


drafting on homes, country clubs, small 


office buildings, full size detailing, etc., 
for clients in States and Venezuela. 
Reply to Clifford C. Wendehack, 101 
Park Ave., New York City. Tel. Murray 
Hill 3-0771. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS’ wanted. 
Splendid opportunities for several archi- 
tectural designers for modern exteriors 
and interiors. E. Paul Behles & Asso- 
ciates, 11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


MEN GOOD ON RESIDENTIAL WORKING 
DRAWINGS AND DETAILING’ wanted. 
Write full qualifications. Roland E. 
Coate, Architect, 1111 Architects Build- 


ing, Los Angeles, Calif. 




































Just as flexibility made the cater- 
pillar tread the key to modern tank 
warfare, so flexibility is the key to 
performance in Dunham Differential 


Heating. 


4 No more overheats, as with on-and- 
d off control of hot steam. Instead, the 


} flexible Dunham System utilizes sub- 





atmospheric steam (vapor) at vary- 
img temperatures, as called for by 
fluctuating outside temperatures or 
building heat losses. Insures com- 


fort-level room temperatures, with 


minimum supervision and mainte- 
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This is No. 4 in a series of 6 Ad- 
vertisements, setting forth values 
of the adequacy, simplicity, flex- 
sbility, dep bility and econ- 


omy of the Dunham Differential 
Vacuum Heating System. 





is fundamental in good heating | 


nance, at all times, under | 
all conditions. Best of all, it | 
does this with fuel savings 
ranging from 25% to 40%, 
as compared with ordinary 


operation. 





Write for Bulletin 631. Ad- 
dress C. A. Dunham Com- 
pany, 450 East Obio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 
CHICAGO.* TORONTO * LONDON 





ARCHITECT-DESIGNER wanted. Must be 
topnotch with successful background in 
MODERN design. Capable of handling 
complete ‘projects from conception to 
finish. Rendering and styling important, 
Ability to meet clients and handle ae. 
counts desirable. Excellent and_ per. 
manent future. High salary. Write or 
visit office nearest you. Gordon 
Lippincott & Co., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
C., 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II], 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS AND DRrarts- 
MEN. Permanent openings in long es- 
tablished architectural office. Salary 
commensurate with ability. Replies con- 
fidential. McClelland & Jones, 706 
Republic Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 


DETAILER AND BILLER for Wood Mill- 
work and Store Fixtures wanted. Per- 
manent position, good salary. Long es- 
tablished but progressive firm in 
beautiful Finger Lakes town. Walker- 
bilt, Penn Yan, N. ¥. 


CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED MAN for well 
established office, steady work. Position 
has possibilities for right man. Edwin 
E. Valentine, 99 Miller Ave., Muskegon, 
Mich. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
and also EXPERIENCED SPECIFICATION 
WRITER wanted. Warren S. Holmes Co., 
2300 Olds Tower Bldg., Lansing 8, Mich. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN AND ARCH- 
ITECTURAL ENGINEER wanted. We have 
a long established general practice with 
a large part of our work in the school 
building field. Experienced, capable 
men wanted. Pass & Rockey, 124 East 
Jackson St., Mankato, Minn. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN wanted 
with rich background of construction 
experience. Versatility important. Mod- 
ern studios, excellent future, good 
salary. J. Gordon Lippincott & Co., 500 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN.  Experi- 
enced, capable of working drawings 
from sketches. Institutional and com- 
mercial buildings. University town. 
Steady position. Walter Scholer & 
Associates, Lafayette, Ind. 


DRAFTSMEN wanted for our Sioux Falls, 
S. D., and Aurora, IIl., yards. Perma- 
nent. Ward Lumber Co., Sioux Falls. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER. Experienced 
on steel and concrete construction and 
design, available as consultant or for 
part time engineering services. Prompt 
attention. Box 169, PENCIL POINTS. 


ARCHITECT, age 39, college graduate, 
Registered (Ohio), desires position with 
architectural firm in Cincinnati area 
having industrial work. Wide exper!- 
ence. Available Nov. ist for a six 
months period. Box 174, PENCIL POINTS. 


NAVAL OFFICER, expecting release short- 
ly, would like to contact established 
Western or Midwestern Architectura 
firm for postwar job. 33 years old, 
married, graduate of M.I.T., and regis- 
tered Architect in N. Y. State. 7 years 
varied architectural experience. Box 
177, PENCIL POINTs. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN. Age 38. 
Eighteen years practical experience in 
foremost architectural offices in Chicago 


(Continued on page 14) 
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PREVENT OBJECTIONABLE 
CRACKS IN CONCRETE WITH 


INLAND HI-BOND* BARS 


Cracking of reinforced concrete is a cause 
of much concern to engineer, contractor 
and owner alike. Wide cracks are un- 
sightly in buildings and also impair the 
utility of pavement slabs, tanks, reser- 
voirs and viaducts. Wide cracks may 
cause serious damage where the reinforc- 
ing steel is exposed to the corrosive effect 
of moisture and fumes. One of the im- 
portant advantages of HI-BOND Bars is 
that a substantial reduction in width of 
tensile cracks can be obtained without 
using steel in excess of the amount needed 
for sirength. 


Tests recently made at the National 
Bureau of Standards showed that the 
creater the bonding efficiency of the rein- 
forcing bar, the smaller the width of 
cracks in reinforced concrete specimens 


subjected to tensile stresses. 


Many types of deformed bars were 
tested, all having high bearing area includ- 
ing proposed bar designs. Best perform- 
ance, measured by minimum width of 
cracks, was given by Inland HI-BOND Bars 


furnished from regular production run. 


Control of tensile cracks is but one of 
many advantages provided by HI-BOND 
Bars in the interest of efficient and eco- 
nomical reinforced concrete construction. 
Write for copies of these tests and HI- 
BOND engineering bulletins. [INLAND 
STEEL COMPANY, 38 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Detroit, Indi- 
anapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New 
York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 


*Trade Mark—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


INLAND HI-BO 
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(Continued from page 12) 


and New Orleans. Four years experi- 
ence as specification writer, estimator, 
bill of materials, cost estimates, etc. 
Western or Midwestern location pre- 
ferred. Box 178, PENCIL POINTS. 


COMPETENT DESIGNER AND DRAFTSMAN, 
with experience in airport construction 
and general architectural work, wants 


position leading to partnership in pro- 
gressive office or corporation. Western 
or Southern location preferred. Box 180, 
PENCIL POINTS. 


COMPETENT ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS- 
MAN-DESIGNER desires employment with 
a future. Prefers Northeastern or Mid- 
western state. B.S. Building Construc- 
tion and B. S. Arch. Past three years 
chief draftsman and designer Army 
Air Field. Efficiency rating excellent. 
Capable designing and developing pre- 
liminary and working drawings; de- 
tailing, rendering; surveying; profile, 
topographic drawings. Box 185, PENCIL 
POINTS. 


ARCHITECT—30—desires connection with 
progressive prefabrication concern. Con- 
siderable experience in mass produc- 






































What's a few denariu* more, Hadrian, 
this building must last 2000 years 


Sure, Hadrian, we know you built 
the Pantheon to last. It is still in 
use as a temple of worship. But, 
Hadrian, think how much easier 
your job would have been if you 
had been able to get Sisalkraft. 
Just a few denarii* more, Had- 
rian... and you would have gotten 
a hard, dense concrete floor slab, 
fully protected against drip, and at 
a tremendous saving in labor cost. 
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Of course, you didn’t have that la- 
bor problem — you used slaves. 


We realize, Hadrian, you didn’t 


know about Sisalkraft. That’s where 
present-day architects have an ad- 
vantage. They know Sisalkraft is 
ideal for concrete curing — how it 
keeps out wind, moisture and dirt 
on other construction jobs. That’s 
why you'll find that almost invari- 
ably they include Sisalkraft in their 
Master Specifications. 


*Roman og coin comparable to 
the U. S. penny 


cd SISALKRAFT, FIBREEN, SISAL-K, 


. SUSALTAPE AND COPPER-ARMORED SISALKRAFT 





tion as “B” Designer in aircraft engi- 
neering during the war. West Coast 
preferred. College graduate, registered 
in Florida. Box 186, PENCIL PoIN ts, 


EMPLOYED GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
seeks greater opportunity with progres. 
sive manufacturer preparing for post- 
war building market. Nation-wide ex. 
perience in marketing, advertising, and 
promotion in building materials field, 
Box 188, PENCIL POINTs. 


GRADUATE ARCHITECT, registered, 13 
years industrial construction experi- 
ence, wants to broaden scope of work 
and improve prospects for advancement, 
Interested in all phases of practice, but 
particularly in planning, working draw- 
ings, and specifications. Prefer Western 
location. Box 189, PENCIL POINTs. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER (N. Y. Lic.) lo- 
cated in New York City, with archi- 
tectural background, designer of steel, 
reinforced concrete, and timber con- 
struction, including difficult foundations 
for housing, industrial, educational, 
commercial buildings, desires connec- 
tions with offices requiring competent 
structural services. Inquiries invited. 
Box 190, PENCIL POINTS. 


NOTICES 


DOMINICK SALVATI, Architect, announces 
the relocation of his office at 26 Court 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. His son, ANTHONY 
MARK SALVATI, will be his associate. 


W. J. DANIEL INTERIORS, INC., take 
pleasure in announcing the opening of 
their studio and showroom under the 
management of W. J. DANIEL, 113 E. 
Oak St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


H. GEORGE FINK, Architect, has re- 
opened his studio in the Terminal Build- 
ing, 204 Aragon Ave., Coral Gables, Fla. 


KUHN & NEWCOMER announce the open- 
ing of their office at 508 Third Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the practice of 
architecture. 


MATTHEWS M. SIMPSON, Architect, an- 
nounces the reopening of his office at 
360 Springfield Ave., Summit, N. J. 


ISADORE ROSENFIELD, architect and hos- 
pital consultant, announces the open- 
ing of an office at 19 West 44th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Roy B. BLaAss, Architect, announces 
that his offices are now at 30 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, III. 


HENRY F. Luporr, Architect, announces 
the removal of his office to 100 Pear! St., 
Hartford 3, Conn. 


CLARK R,. ACKLEY, Architect, announces 
the removal of his offices to 1811 East 
Michigan Ave., Lansing 12, Mich. 


JOSEPH DOUGLAS WEIss, Architect, an- 
nounces the removal of his office to 8 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Wituiam A. DEAN, town planner and 
landscape architect, announces the re- 
moval of his office to 1509 West Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 7, IIl. 


Davip M. WARD AND WILLIAM H. CON- 
RAD announce the opening of an office 
for the practice of architecture at 702 
Swetland Bldg., 1010 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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IF you would like a 
complete set of details 
of this and other new 
PERMATITE windows for 
your files, write us to- 
day on your letterhead. 


SPECIFY 


BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 
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The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has scheduled its ninth annual Conference 
on City and Regional Planning, from October 
22 to November 2. Seminars will be held 
each morning and afternoon. 


Emphasis in the Conference will be on 
technical and administrative procedures. 
Application of approved planning stan- 
dards will be discussed—rather than 
general planning problems. The Con- 
ference is open to men and women who 
have had practical experience in plan- 
ning or a related professional field. The 
Conference will be followed by a ten- 
week training course for development 
of specific problems in the drafting 
room, with supplemental library re- 
search and round-table discussions. 


Those interested in the Conference or 
training course may write to Prof. 
Frederick J. Adams, Division of City 
Planning, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 39, Massachu- 
setts. In addition to Professor Adams, 
the staff for the Conference will include 
Flavel Shurtleff, Homer Hoyt, Roland 
B. Greeley, and visiting lecturers. 


The Museum of Modern Art is anxious to 
secure photographs, dates, and full descrip- 
tions (including an exact account of location 
and material) of “really excellent war monu- 
ments anywhere, but particularly in the United 
States.” 


The Museum proposes to hold an exhi- 
bition of models and photographs of war 
memorials and to publish a book on the 
same subject. There is special interest 
in obtaining material relating to smaller 
monuments, as:these are not as well re- 
corded as somé of the more imposing 
works. Material should be submitted to 
the Department of Architecture, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


“Broadcasting good examples will show 
localities in the United States a more 
varied point of view and encourage a 
wider use of architects, sculptors, and 
landscape architects,” we are told by 
Philip L. Goodwin, Chairman of the 
Museum’s Architecture Committee. A 
book on war memorials is to be prepared 
by Philip Johnson, former Curator of 
the Architecture Department, now prac- 
ticing architecture in New York. After 
the collected material is shown in New 
York, it will be circulated throughout 
the country as a traveling exhibition. 
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The varied activities of Le Corbusier in the 
fields of architecture, city planning, painting, 
and writing are summarized in an exhibition 
currently on view at the International Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, in New York, spon- 
sored by Ambassador Henri Bonnet of France. 


Offered as a prelude to a scheduled visit 
of Le Corbusier to this country within 
the next few weeks, the exhibit encom- 
passes reproductions and models of his 
buildings, his oil paintings, gouaches, 
drawings, posters, books and excerpts of 
his writings over a period of 25 years. 
Material for the exhibit was contributed 
by the Museum of Modern Art, by John 
Becker of New York, and Carl O. 
Schniewind of Chicago. It was collected 
and assembled by the Walker Art Cen- 
ter, Minneapolis. 


By no means “accepted,” even by critics 
in his own country before the war, Le 
Corbusier seems to have achieved sound 
recognition in the past few years. He 
was one of eight distinguished archi- 
tects chosen by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction to serve as a Supreme Council 
of City Planning in guiding public 
works (PENCIL POINTS, June 1945). 
Previously he had founded, during the 
war years, Ascoral, an organization 
devoted to architectural research. The 
membership includes men of scientific 
and planning fields related to architec- 
ture—described by Le Corbusier as “‘the 
workers of all ages.” 


Interviewed some months ago by Jean 
Gallotti for Nouvelles Littéraires, the 
noted French architect suggested that 
modern cities built on a scale radically 
different from that of the past would 
bring whole nations closer together and 
help prevent recurrent wars. He advo- 
cated decentralized cities, spread out 
over wide areas to give breathing space, 
cities which would form web-like net- 
works over Europe. He told the inter- 
viewer: “We must dare to face reality. 
Recently I attended the French Aviation 
Conference. There I learned that en- 
gineers are perfecting a series of cargo 
planes and airliners whose landings 
will be controlled from the ground by an 
apparatus capable of directing, over the 
airport, an airplane every 16 seconds. 
Don’t you feel that such _ technical 
achievements will accentuate even more 
the anomaly of our everyday lives? Look 
at the situation in both the city and the 
country. The rural populations are 
moving into the ‘tentacular’ city. They 
are leaving the village, where they are 
bored to death, for the city, where they 
are choked to death. Seeking comfort, 
recreation, and social contacts, man 
shuts himself up in clusters some 50 
kilometers in diameter, from which it is 
impossible for him to get out to breathe, 
to walk, to enjoy nature. Shall we allow 
this evil to increase?” 


His remedy is to group villages into 
cooperative centers so that country 
dwellers may share community facili- 
ties; to reduce the size of cities by de- 
centralizing industry and distributing 
the population along the course of high- 
ways and railroads until a network is 


Le Corbusier 


formed. In the interstices would be 
preserved the beauty of “open country, 
villages, fields, and forests.” 


To free their city of the smoke-soot nuisance, 
town fathers of Chisholm, Minnesota, have 
voted for a central heating plant that will 
outlaw individual furnaces—and also reduce 
the town’s fuel consumption. 


Central steamheating is in use in down- 
town and industrial areas of large 
cities, but Chisholm seems to be the 
first town to enact legislation that will 
provide city-wide central heating as a 
postwar project. 


Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
fuel consumption in Chisholm will be 
cut approximately 25%. It also is 
pointed out that new homes will not 
require the extra outlay for basement 
excavation and construction. In_ the 
older houses, removal of furnaces and 
fuel storage will give extra basement 
space. The plant and distribution lines 
are to be constructed as soon as neces- 
sary materials are released. 


Lest there be planning committees or public 
officials unaware of the value of the archi- 
tect’s contribution in a postwar planning 
program, Massachusetts State Association of 
Architects has sent throughout that State 4 
timely Circular of Information. 


The architects’ services in relation t0 
those of other branches of the planning 
professions are not always understood, 
it is found. Mayors, selectmen, and 
cthers responsible for postwar projects 
are therefore invited to “obtain infor- 
mation. without involving any obliga 
tion” from the Secretary, Boston Archi- 
tectural Center. The circular was pre 
pared by the Committee on Education, 
M.S.A.A. and has been endorsed by the 


(Continued on page 18) 
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pecify Tile-lex Asphalt Tile 
for Key Rooms in tomes 








Key rooms of a home invariably are the 
kitchen and the bathrooms. Architects are 
therefore increasingly selective in specifying 
materials and equipment for these two rooms, 
so important to the mistress of the home. 

Flooring for these areas must withstand 
concentrated traffic and usage, must be highly 
resistant to moisture, must be easy to clean 
and keep clean, must be comfortable and, of 
course, attractive. 

Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile has all of these quali- 


Se 





This modern kitchen has a modern floor of Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile. 


fications plus extremely reasonable first cost. 
Give your clients modern flooring for the key 
rooms of their new home by specifying Tile- 
Tex Asphalt Tile. 


* * * 


Write us if we can be of assistance with data 
regarding colors, sizes, and design. Or better 
still, ask us for name of approved contractor in 
your city, who will be glad to submit samples 


and estimates. 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, Inc. 


ASPHALT TILE MFR. 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA « NEW YORK CITY 
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Boston Chapter, A.I.A. The help is 
offered “because the architects are 
mindful of their obligation to the pub- 
lic and are interested in preventing ill- 
advised expenditures.” 


Planning committees and individuals 
“usually avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of architects for the design and 
direction of the execution of building 
projects or other community improve- 
ments. Unfortunately many do not en- 
gage the architect in time to avail 
themselves fully of his experience in 
the formulation of the program and in 
site planning. 


“Most communities, many firms and 
individuals are now engaged in the 
preparation of long-range plans for a 
building and improvement program for 
the postwar period. In many instances, 
they have already listed postwar proj- 
ects and prepared a program for capi- 
tal outlay. In some cases the building 
site selections and the preparation of 
an outline of requirements for the 
buildings have been completed or are 
in progress. In a few fortunate in- 
stances, architectural plans have been 
finished. Federal funds are now avail- 
able to municipalities for the prepara- 
tion of plans.” 


The illustrated talk on dimensional coordina- 
tion presented recently by A. Gordon Lorimer, 
Chief of the Bureau of Architecture, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, New York, before a 
series of meetings of architects and material 
producers has been filmed in color, with 
sound slides, for distribution throughout the 
construction industry. 

The basic cost of producing the film, “A 


Scotsman Looks At Modular Coordina- 
tion” (35 millimeter, 110 frames, one 
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12” disc record) was shared by the 
A.I.A. and the Producers’ Council. Cop- 
ies are available to trade groups, indi- 
vidual manufacturers, and others at 
the nominal cost of $75 for slide film 
plus records, including shipping charge. 
Those interested may write to The Pro- 
ducers’ Council, Inc., 815 15th Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Lorimer shows in the film the need for 
coordination; gives examples of recent 
buildings which demonstrate the natural 
trend toward coordination; lists the 
group of building products (brick, clay 
tile, concrete masonry units, glass 
blocks, metal windows and wood win- 
dows) which will be available in mod- 
ular dimensions; and illustrates some 
of the economic advantages. 


A list of teachers available for immediate and 
postwar employment in schools of architec- 
ture is being compiled by the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 


Increased enrollments under the various 
Army Educational Programs are ex- 
pected and there will be an urgent need 
for qualified teachers. Those qualified 
and interested in teaching positions for 
the next school year should send their 
personnel records to Prof. Paul Weigel, 
Secretary, A.C.S.A., Department of Ar- 
chitecture, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Day and evening classes to interest qualified 
special students, as well as mature students 
seeking degree credits, are being offered this 
fall by the School of Architecture, Columbia 
University. 


At the time of registration, late last 
month, it was announced that the 
course includes classes dealing with 
construction, specification writing, and 
architectural materials. There are also 
classes in architectural design, history, 
and delineation. 
















As a springboard for the launching of new 
products and new designs a “Products of 
Tomorrow Exposition” is being planned in 
Chicago—to open early next year. The Chi. 
cago Coliseum and adjacent buildings wil 
provide the exhibition space. 


New building materials and methods will he 
shown the public next spring at a “Construc. 
tion Exposition and Home Show” in Los 
Angeles, sponsored by the Chamber of Com. 
merce and eight contractors’ associations, 


Winners of the competition for design of a 
tuberculosis sanatorium at Ballyowen, Lucan 
County, Dublin (PENCIL POINTS, January 
1944) have been announced by the Dublin 
Corporation. 


John G. Manahan and L. P. Peppard, 
both of Dublin, won the £500 first prize. 
Second prize, £359, went to Nicol, Nicol 
& Thomas and Donald G. Walton, both 
of Birmingham, England; third prize, 
£250, to Donald Dex Harrison and Miss 
Penelope Whiting, both of London: 
fourth prize, £150, to The Grenfell 
Baines Group of Architects, of Preston, 
Lancashire. 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has “no 
regulations” and “no restrictions” on start- 
ing a small airport, but it recommends ad- 
herence to certain standards of construction 
—now collected in a CAA publication, “Airport 
Design.” 


The CAA, actively interested in the 
safety of the flying public, also main- 
tains a service to give advice and 
assistance to those who plan and build 
airports. There are airport engineers 
and CAA airport superintendents in the 
key cities of the country to whom those 
interested in airport design are invited 
to turn. Instructed to “foster and en- 
courage the development of safer avia- 


(Continued on page 20) 


Prize winning design (left) in the East 
Tennessee Baptist Hospital Competi- 
tion is by James R. Edmunds, Architect, 
of Baltimore. The 200-bed hospital is to 
occupy a prominent site high above the 
Tennessee River at Knoxville. Included 
are a doctors’ building, a chapel, and @ 
nurses’ home. Prize awards announced 
by George S. Koyl, Professional Ad- 
viser, also included second prize to Bar- 
ber & McMurry, of Knoxville. 
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VYohan Ha re opran 


(hha the manner in which standing seam sheet copper 


roofing may be used over entrances to impart both warmth 


and color...and to accentuate the structure's individuality. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company: * In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Arkwright Tracing Cloths 
have the surface for 
clean erasing and easy, 
clear re-inking . . . and 
the transparency to give 
sharp reproduction. 





ct 


Sold by leading drawing 
material dealers everywhere 


A CHOICE THAT'S WISE 
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OPEN YOUR EYES 


Look at the time you waste making 
smudges and trying to unmake them 

. on tracing paper. Look at the foggy 
reproduction. Then look at Arkwright 
Tracing Cloths. 






A WAY TO ECONOMIZE 


It's what you get for what you 
pay that determines cost. In 
Arkwright Tracing Cloths you 
get time saving, quality saving 
and a plus .. . durable trans- 
parency. Prove it by writing 
today for free samples. 
Arkwright Finishing Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


tion,” CAA believes that adherence to 
safety standards will go far toward 
popularizing civil aviation. 


More than 200 airports now leased by 
CAA in 41 states as intermediate fields 
have been made available to local gov- 
ernments for use as municipal airports, 
Those taking over the fields are re- 
quired to continue operations in ac. 
cordance with CAA standards for 
emergency fields. No objection is raised 
to cities or towns contracting with 
commercial operators to run these fields, 


Establishment of a scholarship fund in the 
School of Architecture, University of Minne 
sota, by the Flour City Ornamental Iron 
Company, of Minneapolis, has been announced 
by Prof. Roy Jones, head of the school. 


In addition to providing money for stv- 
dents of outstanding ability, talent, and 
promise, the fund will furnish prizes for 
an annual competition in the design of 
metal work. The donor is known for 
metal work on buildings throughout the 
country. 


OBITUARY 
etre © SES NRE 


Paul Philippe Cret 
1877-1945 


Paul Philippe Cret, architect of inter- 
national renown, died early last month 
in Philadelphia. Recipient of many 
professional honors and awards, he was 
also architect of public structures that 
will be regarded as monuments to his 
professional achievement. 


One of the best known buildings by Cret 
is the Federal Reserve Board Building 
in Washington, D. C. Also in the na- 
tional capital are his Folger Shake- 
speare Library and famed Pan Ameri- 
can Union Building (in association 
with Albert Kelsey). His war monv- 
ments overseas, designed after he served 
as consulting architect to the America! 
Battle Monuments Commission follow- 
ing World War I, are as well known. 
In Philadelphia, his work included the 
Rodin Museum, the Delaware Rive! 
Bridge, the Valley Forge Memorial 
Arch, and a contribution to the Benj 
min Franklin Parkway for which he 
received the Philadelphia Bok Awar! 
in 1931. 


A native of Lyons, France, Cret gradu: 
ated from. L’Ecole des Beaux Arts i! 
1903. After coming to the Unitei 
States, he was named Professor of De 
sign at the University of Pennsylvania 
and served there until 1937, when be 
turned full attention to his privat 
practice. 
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Charies Noble, Architect, Detroit 
The Esslinger-Misch Co., Contractors, Detroit 
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Air Express 








erves 


all major U.S. towns and cities direct by air 
— with fastest air-rail service to more than 
23,000 other domestic points. Service direct 
by air to and from scores of foreign countries. 


FOR FASTEST DELIVERY, phone for pick-up of your ship. 


ment as early in the day as possible. Early shipment often means 





same-day delivery to points from 500 to es 
1,000 miles away. on 


250 | $1.04 | $1.25 $1.57) $2.63 
RATES REDUCED. Express rates 


today are an average of 102% less than 


2 Ibs. | 5 Ibs. /10 Ibs.| 25 ibs. 








500 | $1.11 | $1.52 | $2.19] $4.38 





1000 | $1.26 | $2.19 | $3.74] $8.75 








prewar, making it a better business buy 

















2500 | $1.68 |$4.20| $8.40 $21.09 
than ever. 





WRITE TODAY for interesting “Map of Postwar Town’”’ 
picturing advantages of Air Express to community, business and 
industry. Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or Express 
office. 








GETS THERE F1RS7————_ 






Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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New president of the Municipal Art Society, 
one of the oldest art organizations in New 
York, is Charles C. Platt. 


Other new officers are Alfred Geiffert, 
Jr., vice president; A. F. Brinckerhoff, 
secretary; and Fletcher Collins, treas- 
urer. The society embraces all the arts 
and its membership includes artists 
from every field as well as lay members 
interested in the fine arts. 


At the outset of the fifty-third year of 
the society, Platt announced “its pro- 
gram for the coming year is a full one 
for the development, encouragement and 
advancement of all the arts through- 
out the City.” 


New director of the College of Fine Arts, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, is B. Kenneth 
Johnstone, former head of the Department of 
Architecture, Pennsylvania State College. He 
assumes his duties November 1, succeeds 
Glendinning Keeble. 


As president of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter, A.I.A., and treasurer 
of the Pennsylvania Society of Archi- 
tects, Johnstone has been prominent in 
professional activities. He also is the 
author of articles in the professional 
press and of a recent book, “Building & 
Buying a House,” prepared in collab- 
oration with his associates at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


o 


Earl E. Burkhard, real estate manage- 
ment expert with a long background of 
both public and private housing man- 
agement, has been appointed General 
Housing Manager for the Chicago 
Housing Authority. 


Lorimer Rich, Architect, announces that 
Lt. Cot. RopBins L. Conn, recently of 
the Army of the United States, is now 
associated with his office, 215 Montague 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


L. C. Dillenback, director of the School 
of Architecture, Syracuse University, 
has been named dean of the College of 
Fine Arts by CHANCELLOR WILLIAM P. 
TOLLEY. He succeeds DEAN HAROLD L. 
BUTLER, retired. 


Walter Dorwin Teague, Industrial De 
signer with offices in New York and Los 
Angeles, has taken two of his associates 
into. partnership. ROBERT J. HARPER, 
who joined Mr. Teague’s organization 10 
1935, is now Director of Design in the 
New York office and C. STOWE MYERS, 
who has been with Mr. Teague since 
1934, has the same responsibility in the 
Los Angeles office. 
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REMEMBER TO PLAN FOR SAFETY 


The most obvious and generally accepted things in the world are the 
very ones we all need to be periodically reminded about. 


Take, for example, the matter of safety as a factor in the design of 
buildings. Every architect knows that he must exercise constant fore- 
thought to guard against the many hazards that can be involved in the 
use of the structures he creates. Yet the records compiled year after 
year show a startlingly large number of accidents, many of them fatal, 
that might have been prevented had the designers of buildings been 
just a little more thoughtful. 


People persist in falling down badly lighted or poorly proportioned 
stairs, or out of windows, or into areaways improperly protected by 
guardrails or handrails. They still succeed in electrocuting themselves 
in buildings in an astonishing variety of ways. To say that they would 
do these things anyway through carelessness is no answer. It is a real 
responsibility of the architect to do everything he can during the de- 
sign phase of his work to foresee and provide against the omnipresent 
human failings that allow people to disregard simple warnings and 
rules of common sense. 


The subject of safety is of particular importance right now. Not only 
are we about to enter upon a huge building program which will un- 
doubtedly last a number of years and add thousands of new building 
hazards to the existing ones, but we are confronted with a much larger 
than usual proportion of our population who will be handicapped in 
getting about as a result of wounds suffered during the war. 


We all want the disabled veterans to be reabsorbed into civilian life 
as completely as possible and we all want to give them every oppor- 
tunity to participate in business, industry, and recreation along with 
everybody else. They will need to enter offices, factories, stores, and 
public buildings. During their leisure they will want to attend 
theaters, museums, sports arenas, churches, libraries, and a great 
many other places of interest. 


Much can be done to safeguard them and make their movements in 
and around buildings easy and comfortable. Entrances at ground 
level, elevators between floors, handrails at all steps, and the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary steps and obstacles are but a few of the items 
that the designer should keep in mind. Let it not be said after the 
buildings are already up that the architectural profession has ne- 
glected to insure against unnecessary bodily injury or even physical 
discomfort for the men to whom we owe an admittedly everlasting 
debt. In making things better for them we may find that we have 
made them better for all. 
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Woodie Garber, Industrial Designer 


Foreword 


The design of this proposed building was of a specula- 
tive nature with the ultimate hope that it would be 
erected by others for long-term occupancy by Schenley 
Distillers, Inc. The designer, therefore, was not selected 
by Schenley; nor were the preliminary drawings done 
at their request; nor, indeed, did Schenley see the 
drawings until they were finished. The corporation 
did, however, provide a statement of its basic business 
requirements—uses to which they would put such a 
building, facilities and space needed, and general char- 
acter desired—which was the reference point used in 
the development of the design. 


Schenley has made no commitments of any kind to 
Construct this building according to these plans at the 
Present time. It is, however, such a remarkable ex- 


PROPOSED OFFICE BUILDING 
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For Schenley Distillers, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ample of progressive architecture—we would be the 
first to cheer should the corporation decide to proceed 
with this scheme, or something like it—that we choose 
to make it our major presentation this month, and to 
discuss it in considerable detail for the instruction and 
inspiration of others who may be commissioned to 
design office buildings. In every respect—planning, de- 
sign, construction, equipment, and facilities for em- 
ployes—this building represents a sincere attempt to 
improve existing standards; to restudy the funda- 
mental needs in the design of a good office building for 
tomorrow and to translate these needs, through the 
new methods and materials which modern technology 
provides, into vital architecture. So far as we know, 
this is the most progressive office-building design yet 
to appear in this country. 


57 

























Above: map of Cincinnati showing 
location of project, and downtown 
Cincinnati, showing exceptional site. 
Left: the Taft Museum, a next door 
neighbor. 
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Right: present condition 
of site, and, above, Lytle 
Park, another next door 
neighbor. 


Needs and Circumstances 


The primary stated function was that the building 
should house and serve the central offices of Schenley 
Distillers, Inc. Five specific use areas were described: 


l. Office space to occupy approximately 100,000 square 
feet. 


r 


An auditorium with seats for 600. 
An employes’ cafeteria to serve 400 at one time. 


~~ 


A corporation board room. 


or 


A bar for entertaining visitors and customers. 


Perhaps the most interesting suggestion of all was that 
the building should be a focal point and reflect in its 
genera! character the progressiveness of the company 











and that it should provide more than usual amenities 
for employes. This is the kind of a program which we 
applaud; for no designer or architect, however com- 
petent, can hope to do his best unless the client shares 
his belief that something better is possible. 


The proposed scheme started with yet another distinct 
advantage. One of the chief difficulties that confront 
the good contemporary architectural designer is that, 
while he knows how to supply things that on any logical 
basis are improvements on what has appeared to date, 
he is more often than not thwarted by the cramped 
inadequacy of the building lots provided by the non- 
planners and land abuse interests among us. The 
Cincinnati site proposed for the building shown here 
is a rare exception. 
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Lobby, looking toward passage to auditorium. 


Site 

Located centrally at Fourth Street (see map) not far 
from where Columbia Parkway brings a large volume 
of traffic into downtown Cincinnati, it is not only 
flanked by a well-treed small park on one side and the 
lush grounds of the Taft Museum on the other, but it 
is itself a most unusual block to find in a downtown 
section. Only two residences now exist on the site, and 
the rest is lawn and trees. In evolving his site plan, 
the designer has sensed the extraordinary advantages 
of this circumstance and, except for the demolition of 
the existing buildings and the felling of two trees, he 
has retained intact the pleasant park-like character of 
the site. Not only this: in the scheme for the site devel- 
opment, planting around the building and the inclusion 
of small reflecting pools are proposed that would 
actually enhance the already exceptional property. 


Building Plan 


To preserve as much as possible of the natural beauty 
while providing proper functioning of the building, 
Mr. Garber oriented the major portion (the multi-story 
block) of the structure across the shorter dimension 
of the 160 by 200-foot site. Thus, offices have an unin- 
terrupted view across the adjoining museum property 
and park. Further respecting the amenity of the exist- 
ing planting, the ground floor of the office portion of 
the building is 22 feet in height, largely sheathed in 
glass, so that the present visual continuity between 





green areas is preserved from every viewpoint. Another 
and different sort of economical consideration was the 
limitation of excavation largely to the area at present 
occupied by the two residences. 


The auditorium wing, schemed so that it could readily 
be used for outside functions (as well as for company 
affairs), is planned as a separate structure, although 
it is integrally connected with the main building lobby 
by a glazed covered passage between two reflecting 
pools. Under the auditorium area is a parking garage 
for executives’ cars and off-street access for service and 
delivery trucks leading to a dock adjoining the ele- 
vators. A near-by lot provides car parking for most 
employes. 


The typical floor plan is laid out to gain maximum 
daylight and flexibility of arrangement; the mechanical 
and circulation core is surrounded on all sides by 25 
feet of clear floor space, which is enclosed on the outside 
by walls of glass extending from floor to ceiling. This 
space (as with practically everything in the building 
design) is laid out on a 40-inch modular basis. This 
dimension was chosen because it corresponds exactly 
with a system of standard, prefabricated partitioning 
which is now available. Throughout—in planning, con- 
struction, equipment, and control systems—every op- 
portunity has been taken of the advantages and econ- 
omies (less construction time, lower unit cost, greater 
ease of maintenance, repair, or replacement) to be 
gained through use of standard dimensioning and 
repetitive use of standard elements. 
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Structural System iia 
The supporting structure is of reinforced concrete Bs 
columns and floor slabs arranged in multiples of the “ete 
basic 40-inch module. The glass divisions of the out- eg 
side wall (standard throughout with the exception of - Dine 


portions of the two top floors) are 3 modules (10 feet) 
on center, and the structural columns of the building 
are 6 modules (20 feet) on center in both directions. ‘ 
The columns run from the roof to the footings without : 
offset. 


An immediate question is whether the system of all- 
glass walls may not be excessive—hard to heat, too 
bright, etc. The designer adopted this system only 
after considerable research and experimentation with 
a glass-manufacturing company. To start with, the 
glass panels are of double-layer, insulating glass con- 
sisting of two plates of %4-in. heat-absorbing glass 
separated by % inch of air space. Use of the heat- 
absorbing type of glass accomplishes several desirable 
results which make the system practicable, according 
to the designer. It combines the insulative qualities of 
regular double-layer glass and the re-radiating qualities 
of the heat-absorbing type. By using the latter on 
both faces, heat is not only re-radiated from outside 
walls in summer, but panel heat inside the building 
in winter is re-radiated inward. Another advantageous 
quality of this type of glazing of which the designer 
has taken advantage is its pale green color deriving 
from a high metal content. This quality very materially 
reduces glare, acting in much the same manner as a 
pair of sun glasses. In an actual experiment in the 
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Typical Floor Typical Floor, Subdivided 





Typical office space, with floor-to-ceiling window walls. 
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1 DINING ROOM- 400 
CAFETERIAS-2 


KITCHEN 


DINING ROOM 


designer’s office, he found that he could work with 
comfort beside a wall panel of this glass in full sun- 
light. Due to the large areas of glass proposed for 
this building, actual intensities are far above those in 
an average building, and it is proposed to sandblast 
at the top of the inside sealed face of the outer plate 
of glass to diffuse any remaining sky glare. The lower 
area of both plates is left clear for free vision. 


For washing the outside of these glass walls, a remote- 
control car, suspended from a roof track, is proposed. 
A surprising fact turned up in construction estimates 
was that the use of this car reduced the installation 
costs of the glass (avoiding need of toe holds, attach- 
ment clips, etc.) enough to pay for twice the costs of 
the equipment. To keep the building bright and clean 
at all times, the thin, insulated closure strips that occur 
where the floor lines meet the wall and all incidental 
external finish are also of glass—polished, red struc- 
tural glass in these cases. Thus, exterior washing will 
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4 OBSERVATION GALLERY 
5 EXECUTIVE DINING ROOM 
6 GUEST BAR 
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9 RECREATION ROOM 
ROOF GARDEN 


4010) 2 11 ELEVATOR SHEAVES 
0 a 


5 10 20 30 40 


PREPERATION 


8 ELEVATOR MACHINE RM 


actually be building washing, rather than the inter- 
minable little corners of numberless windows. The 
building washer will, so to speak, be able to splash at 
a veritable ten-league canvas (whether or not brushes 
of comet’s hair are to be used is not specified). The 
interior finish of the lobby is of yellow-blasted struc- 
tural glass, and all kinds of glass proposed are stand- 
ardized to one size each throughout the main building. 


Heating, Cooling, and Ventilation 


Because of the flexibility of floor layout, with the idea 
in mind that through the years there might well be 
numerous changes in room arrangements desired, 4 
heating system of equal flexibility was worked out— 
radiant heating panels poured as an integral part of 
the floor construction. Since the slabs throughout the 
building are standardized, the designer found out that 
it was practicable for all heating panels to be shop 
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Cafeteria, with executive mezzanine over. 


q fabricated as standard units, welded to the steel rein- 
- forcing (to be used in the floor slabs) and brought to 


the site under test pressure ready to be installed on 
the forms—a structural synthesis which produced siz- 
able cost savings. Heating feed lines are located in 
trenches and will be connected to the heating-coil 
panels after the concrete is poured. 


In the entire building, the only openings between in- 
doors and out are at the ground floor and on the roof 
garden. There is not a single opening window; thus 
all air will be purified, dust filtered, and humidity 
controlled throughout the building and circulated 
through high-velocity ducts of small size. Not the least 
advantage gained by this is the relative simplicity of 
inside maintenance, cleaning, etc. 


Summer cooling will be provided by circulating cold 
water in the floor panels, with the possibility of elimi- 


A ber occupies one end of the mezzanine. 


nating condensation through use of air-humidity con- 
trol. Thus, the idea is that body heat of occupants will 
be removed by radiation to the cool floor, completely 
reversing the winter heating cycle. The auditorium 
and garage are heated and cooled by individual, con- 
ventional air-circulating systems. 


Sound Control and Light 


The interior of the building is protected from outside 
noise chiefly through the insulating exterior double- 
layer glass panels; inside noise is absorbed through 
the perforated acoustical ceiling tile, which are sized 
in increments of the partition module size. The ceiling 
light units are for flush installation and dimensioned 
so that they are interchangeable with the acoustic 
ceiling surface at any point that artificial lighting may 
be required. 
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Costs 


Construction costs on this building were figured by a 
local contractor in August, 1944. Figures were, natur- 
ally, based on costs at that time. It is most significant 
that, in structural design, consistent repetition of form 
work, coordinated use of a minimum of standard units, 
etc., SO many economies were made that estimated costs 
of this luxury building were comparable to those of 
standard, un-air-conditioned office space, even including 
the auditorium, cafeteria, and roof garden. If this be 
so, it is not blind admiration to state that this proposed 
scheme is phenomenal on all counts. 


Estimates, including mechanical equipment, totaled 
less than $1,500,000. In this figure are all fees. The 
only things not included are the interior partitions, 
equipment for the cafeteria and kitchen, the seats, 
screen, curtain and projection room equipment for the 
auditorium, which would be furnished by the tenant. 
This figure equals $9.09 per square foot or $0.599 per 
cubic foot, despite the rise of building costs in the 
Cincinnati area of more than 37 percent. The con- 
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tractor also found that the same principles that make 
for structural economy also make possible speedy con- 
struction, and that (if necessary), this building could 
be completed in less than 120 days—once materials are 
available. 


The proposed heating and cooling system was figured 
against the conventional convector system with summer 
air conditioning, and was found to cost but 1 perce 
more for the initial installation, with a maintenance 
and operation saving that amounted up to 30 percelt, 
not to mention the area saved and the greater resultant 
flexibility of interior layout. 


Other matters where savings and advantages—consel- 
vative elements—are gained from the easy maintenance 
of the clean, sealed interior and the increased personnel 
efficiency; reduction or elimination of dust-carryimé 
air convection currents through the use of pane! heat- 
ing is not easy to estimate but, in a city with Cincil- 
nati’s dirt and dust problem, it is surely a considerable 
benefit. 
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Total Facilities 
General Stage 1,200 sq. ft. Kitchen 2,400 sq. ft. 
Central location Projection booth a Toilets (2) 
Garden setting 
Visibility of building — Dining Room Mezzanine 
Open 12,320 sq. ft. Observation Gallery 
Basement Covered terraces 6,200 sq. ft. Executive dining room 760 sq. ft. 
All service Reflecting pool Guest bar 640 sq. ft. 
Garage 24 cars typical Office Floors Food preparation and 
as — (9 Floors) Area each 11,200 sq. ft. storage 1,968 sq. ft. 
i ae Total office area 100,800 sq. ft. Toilets (3) 
Office Space Elevator machine rooms 
Ground Floor Toilets (2) 
Office building Stairs (2) Root 
Entrances 3 streets Elevators (4) Racvention seem 1,600 sq. ft. 
Lobby 2,600 sq. ft. Dining Room Floor Covered terrace 820 sq. ft. 
Auditorium Cafeteria counters (2) Roof garden 8,400 sq. ft. 
Lobby 1,700 sq. ft. Dining room (ceiling Toilets (2) 
Seating 600 people height—24’) 7,200 sq. ft. Elevator sheaves 


Lytle Pert 
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Structura] elements—standardized from unit dimensioning all the way down to equipment and furnishing. 































SOUND CONTROL 
‘Acoustic ceiling throughout. 


ARTFICIAL LIGHT CONTROL 
Flush fixtures -inter 
with ceiling poneis at ony 
desired: locdtion. 


AIR CONTROL 
: Purified, dustproof, humidity- 
controlled, circulating air. 


NATURAL LIGHT CONTROL 
Double giczed Thermopone, 
Ineuloting hect and light 
absording giess. No shedes 
or Diinds needed. 


SPACE CONTROL 
Moduler pertitions and 
storage units, movable to ony 
desired location in any de- 
sired combination. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Fieer sied contains heating 
ond cooling colls te control 
temperature evenly in ali 
erees, large or smal! 

















NOTE 

All elements ore standerdiz 
and mass-produced for the 
maximum quelity of the 
minimam coset. 


NOTE 

All giess exterior (windows 
and structural giess) ie 
weshed from an electric- 
aliy controlied see tfoid 
operating from continues 
treck on roof. 


FEATURES 


STRUCTURAL 
GLass 
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Entrance passageway. Shad- 
ow boxes at left display 
magazine covers. Secretarial 
space (right); as with the en- 
trance, walls are natural 
grass cloth with birch trim. 
Specially designed file cabi- 
nets, table, and chair are of 
natural birch. 





Chicago Architectural Photographing Com. 
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Executive Offices For A Publisher, Chicago 


McSTAY JACKSON CO., DESIGNERS 









The executive offices of a publishing Louse frequently demand certain quali- 
ties that distinguish them from other types of offices. In many cases, those 
who come to discuss business are authors or artists—specialized types of 
highly intelligent persons with whom the organization may expect to work 
out collaborative arrangements that will redound to their mutual benefit. 
Hence, it is important, or at least salutary, to provide an environment that 
is rather more prepossessing than might be required of a routine business 
office where the impression on the visitor is of comparatively little impor- 
tance. In the office suite shown on these pages, contrived within rental 
space in the Palmolive Building, a highly individual character has been de- 
veloped, creating an atmosphere that appears to fall somewhere between 
that of a business office and rooms in a private home. The designers are 
responsible for all of the furniture as well as for the architectural treatment 
and incidental decoration. 
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The executive office above is 
equipped with a built-in’ sofa-bed. 
A light trough conceals the light 
source above the sofa. Conference- 
lounge space (below). Walls are 
paneled in walnut. In the lounge 


end of the suite, the specially de- 
signed chairs are upholstered in 
brown, green, and beige quilted 
linen. Built-in features include a 
radio-phonograph, space for record- 
ings, bookshelves, and a small bar. 





Conference area, which may be sep- 
arated by curtains. Rug, bright 
green chenille; curtains, green tex- 
tured, shot through with copper 
threads; furniture, brown mahog- 
any with brown leather upholstery ; 
acoustical ceiling. The light dome 
gives both direct and indirect light- 
ing. Right: dressing room and 
bath; built-in cabinets and ward- 
robe, natural birch. 











In this small remodeling job, located in a 
two-story block of stores with apartments 
above, the only structural change was in 
the shop front; otherwise, everything is just 
as it was (including the tin ceiling), and 
the new character was developed entirely 
from new carpeting, furniture, draperies, 
fresh coats of paint, and a modest amount 
of new lighting. 


In addition to demonstrating what may he 
accomplished at minimum cost, it also shows 
how far a little creative effort can go toward 
providing an attractive, contemporary shop. 
By its utter simplicity, it stands head and 
shoulders above the average shop of this 
type. The large square window combines 
the functions of both the traditional and 
more modern theories of shop-front design. 
It- serves as a display for merchandise, but 
since the back is omitted, it also functions 
like an open-front scheme to frame a view 
of the entire store. 


The front is of waxed redwood siding, with 
wood trim and lettering painted flat white; 
the awning is rust color. Since hats in them- 
selves are full of color, the idea within was 
to provide a simple neutral-toned back- 
ground which would allow the millinery to 
speak for itself. 


The walls are painted gray; the mercerized 
cotton curtaining and the furniture uphol- 
stery are also gray; the all-over carpet is 
a rust tone, chosen to harmonize with the 
yaxed’ redwood of the furniture and case- 
work. In the center of the rear sales space 
is a four-sided mirror table that accommo- 
dates four customers at once; along one wall 
near the front of the shop, a sales counter 
with mirrors is equipped with chairs for 
four more. Dividing the shop proper from 
the work room béhind, is a case of drawers 
topped by an open lattice screen made of 
redwood veneer strips. This is used as a 
display background and permits a view of 
the shop from the work-room. ‘The elaborate 
crystal chandelier is supplemented by new 
fluorescent fixtures. 





























PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE ARCHITECT 


Having a natural interest in photography and several By G. E. Kidder Smith, A.1.A., A.S.P.A. 
unusual opportunities to develop it in the last half dozen 


years, I have picked up by much trial and considerable 
error some useful points of procedure. A _ professional 
would undoubtedly disagree with many of them, and of 
course all have exceptions, but in the main I believe them 
to be helpful. Almost all of them revolve about expressing 
a brilliant play of light and shade, for to me this is the 
essence of architectural photography (1, facing page). 


Throughout the day the sun plays on our buildings, produc- 
ing changing effects, emphasizing certain features we wish 
emphasized or vice versa, bringing out by quantity and 
angle of sun the three-dimensionality and rhythm of the 
design (2). Most of us forget this when we set forth to 
photograph even our own buildings, and snap with little 
consideration of what the light might be two hours earlier 
or later. 

What then should be our approach; how had we best begin 
to photograph our buildings? Start with a bright, sunshiny 
day, preferably with a few harmless clouds thrown in 
to break up sky areas. Then, site plan and red pencil in 
hand, stroll leisurely around the entire project, forward 
and backward, noting the angle of the sun and estimating 
at what time it will be best on the sides or sections you 
wish to photograph. This can be done almost any time of 
day and forces you to imagine light conditions at other 
times. I make small arrows on the plan with 9:00-10:00, 
noon-2:00, 4:30-5:00, ete., indicating where the sun is (or 
should be) good at these times. By a “good” sun is meant 
one—and this is immensely important—which is strong on 
one facade, generally the main one, and not on the adjoin- 
ing one (3)—in other words, with the sun from the side 
or even slightly in front (4), but not directly behind. 
Select only the most expressive and revealing illumination; 
make the building play with light and shade; make the 
chiaroscuro sing (5). Composition must be “felt,’’ but 
lighting can be analyzed, and there is no excuse for bad 
examples. Note when eaves cast interesting wall patterns, 
when trees project shadows in the early morning or late 
afternoon, when the foreground will be in shade and the 
main subject highlighted (8), when a hole in passing 
clouds spotlights the subject (7), when contrasts sparkle. 
(Incidentally, this consideration of the amount of sun on 
various facades never did any architect harm.) 


Having chosen the lighting, we must interpret the atmos- 
phere and character of the subject. Beware, however, of 
snapping without thinking. We often have what might 
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1. (facing page) The Theseum, Athens—“a brilliant 
play of light and shade.” 2. Sunila Pulp Mill, Fin- 
land. Alvar Aalto, Architect—“the sun ... emphasiz- 
ing certain features.” 3. Elementary School, Stock- 
holm. Paul Hedquist, Architect—“sun strong on one 
facade.” 4. The Parthenon and Erechtheum—“sun 
from the side... but not directly behind.” 
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be called “preposition trouble” in that we seek only a 
picture of the building instead of one in the building. If 
we concentrate more on getting a good picture, than on the 
amount of subject shown (6), we will in most cases get 
what we want in the building; but if our conscious end is 
directed only toward a picture of the building and the 
camera is used merely to record that end, we will get no 
more than this record. 


We will first want to show the subject as a whole, and the 
initial reaction is simply to move back far enough so that 
the lens subtends the structure from end to end. However, 
this will seldom produce a complete impression, for we 
have included only the building and little of what goes on 
around it. It’is therefore generally wise to get off far 
enough to relate building and landscape, and tie it to sur- 
rounding trees, rocks, water, or other buildings (7, 9, 10). 
If the building hangs over a lake, by all means include it; 
if near a forest, go in and shoot out (often better than 
with the woods merely as a background) ; if hemmed in by 
city buildings, try the roof across the street. But whatever 
is done, do not walk up and thoughtlessly shoot from the 
hip. 

Having taken the subject from a distance as an entity 
related to setting, let us approach for more specific views, 
revolving about the subject as we draw near, to obtain 
a series of photos that is complete from over-all to detail. 
(11) is an example, being a detail of the church in (7). 
Seek, then, the character-giving parts which tell the story, 
the important points, the features. Eliminate the super- 
fluous which obscures the structure. As an example, note 
the photograph of the school with the prominent outside 
stair (12). This is obviously the feature of the entire 
building, yet if the camera had been placed to include the 
whole school, the stairway would have been lost. 


Even after we have found the best light and the part we 
wish to accent most, we must still arrive at a composition. 
This is obviously of the essence, and one could argue about 
it for a hundred and three years, but it is the architect’s 
strong point—or at least one with which he has nodding 
acquaintance. Many ingredients are needed: a dominant 
(usually), a certain equilibrium (very rarely symmetry), 
variety of line, mass, light and shade, rhythm, and other 
abstruse elements which one can read about in the savants’ 
notebooks. I try to sidetrack all divine triangles and optical 
metaphysics by the simple device of squinting. Squinting 
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gives contrasts similar to that on the final print and helps 
tiatten the three dimensions of the scene into the two of 
the photograph. 


Although the “framing school” with vistas through pretty 
arches is trite, the device of holding down the foreground 
with parts of another building, trees, figures, etc., will 
often give depth, especially if the foreground value is 
darker than the background. Note, in the picture of the 
Old City in Stockholm (13), how the main subject matter 
is projected back in space by the foreground. In addition 
to giving depth, a strong foreground can be the basis of 
the whole composition (14). If this foreground can recall 
the main element architecturally, so much the better. An 
example of this is seen in (16), where the column bases are 
really details of the columns beyond. 


If our subject matter is composed of a number of separate 
buildings, there will be many opportunities of projecting 
them in space by light and shade. Do not approach a group 
with the idea of getting only individual shots of each, but 
relate them to each other, tie them together, give an im- 
pression of spatial composition. It is not necessary to 
include whole sides of each to do this. As a matter of fact, 
more can often be said by a choice detail than any over-all 
panorama. In the two pictures shown in (15) and (16), 
taken on the Acropolis, an attempt was made to give 
impressions of the relations of the buildings—not catalog 
them archeologically with every column and cornice show- 
ing. Is this not more satisfactory than a sunless photo- 
graph showing every mortar joint of each block of marble? 
Relating two buildings as shown can be termed an exten- 
sion of the point mentioned above with regard to having 
some element in the foreground to give depth; in these 
cases it fills a dual function. 


The second of the two illustrations recalls another point 
which it is useful to bear in mind—camera height. I wanted 
in this case to give some feeling of the crowning quality 
of the Parthenon. If the camera had been at eye-level it 
would only partially have. succeeded, but by placing it 
almost on the ground the whole building is made to seem 
on a pinnacle. Furthermore, by including a small section 
of the Propylea in the foreground, with its rather rhythmie 
shadow, the composition was given depth and plasticity. 
(It was of course necessary to stop the lens down as far as 
it would go to give sufficient depth of focus, and also to 
make use of the swing front.) Note that the picture was 











delayed until the sun just picked out the edges of the 
columns at left, giving life to the shadow side. As (17) 
will show, a high camera position is sometimes more ex- 
pressive than a low one. 


The use of scale figures as commonly done on drawings 
can be carried over into photography as well. In architec- 
tural sketches we make them part of the composition or 
include them unobtrusively for reference only. In photo- 
graphy we can do likewise; however, avoid at all costs 
backing some unfortunate up against the wall, whence he 
self-consciously stares into the camera. Make the figure fit 
into the picture naturally; make it a considered part of the 
composition. Try placing a friend in the spot you think 
best, have him face away from the camera, and in the act 
of taking a step—not standing stiffly (18 and 19). Figures 
can be used in a number of ways; for reference only, to 
lead the eye into the picture, or as a strong point of the 
composition to hold down a whole side of the picture (18). 
To show how essential the figure is in this last shot, cover 
it up and note how the composition falls apart. In photo- 
graph (20), the figure was used to lead the eye into the 
picture. In this case there was no posing. I merely waited 
until someone came along, and used a fast enough shutter 
speed (1/50 of a second) to stop him. 


Interiors are undoubtedly difficult. In addition to the 
obvious need for wide-angle lenses, a battery of lights 
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5. Rameseum, Thebes—‘make the chiaros- 

curo sing.” 6. Temple of Karnak, Egypt— 

“amount of subject secondary.” 7. Ouro 

Preto, Brazil—“a hole in a cloud spotlights 

the subject.” 8. Royal Palace, Stockholm 

(Early 18th century )—“‘foregrorvnd in shade 
. main subject highlighted.” 


seems necessary.. The main idea, as I understand it, is to 
illuminate the room so that contrasts are weaker than 
you think they should be, with dark corners non-existent. 
At any rate, this is the safest way to start. However, I find 
that a surprising amount can be done with natural day- 
light, sometimes supplemented by fixtures in the room. 
The lovely Hedquist auditorium (21) was taken in the 
very early morning when the sun was streaming across 
the entire width. Beware of trying to contain, in naturally 
lit rooms, scenes through open windows and outside doors; 
either the interior will be under-exposed or the outside 
over—or both! Also, in taking interiors, move out some 
furniture, or the picture will make the room look more 
cluttered than it actually is. 


Equipment and technical apparatus have been purposely 
left to the end, as their importance is always less than that 
of the man. The best camera in the world can take the 
poorest pictures, yet the expert can produce top-notch 
stuff with even a Brownie. Architectural photography 
does, however, make demands unknown to most other out- 
door work. Good pictures can be made with almost any 
camera, but a moderately good one will let you take more 
and better ones—IF you know how to use it. In any case, 
get a simple machine first and graduate only when you 
find yourself limited. I believe the best kind for architects 
is the rectangular ground-glass back, folding variety, 
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9. Cotswold Farm, Gloucestershire—“relate 
building and landscape.” 10. Cooperative 
Apartments, Stockholm. 




















equipped with rising and sliding front, and taking film 
packs. This is best used on a tripod, for several reasons. 
One—with the ground-glass back, one sees what the lens 
takes, exactly and full size, before it takes it. No matter 
how accurate the usual finder may be (and this includes 
those corrected for parallax), there is always a degree of 
uncertainty which the ground glass obviates. Nor will an 
optical finder give anywhere near the image size of the 
final print. By focusing and composing on ground glass, 
we are not only sure of the amount the lens subtends but 
of its focus as well. Two—the ground glass translates the 
three dimensions of the scene into only two. This is ex- 
tremely important in any photography but especially so in 
architectural work where a difference of several feet might 
cause considerable change in the picture. It is obviously 
easier to determine a composition relative to two dimen- 
sions than to three. Ground-glass viewing, with its ease 
of composing and focusing, is the main reason-for the 
great success of the twin-lens reflex cameras such as the 
Rollifiex, Ikoflex, Argofiex, etc. Three—the ground-glass, 
film-pack type of camera almost always has what is called 
a rising, falling, and sliding front, a feature almost no 
miniature and few roll-film cameras possess. This simply 
permits you to keep the camera back level and elevate the 
lens front relative to the back to include the subject from 
top to bottom as shown in (19). The distorted perspective 
which results from tilting a camera which does not have 
this feature is well known and is inevitable unless the back 
ls parallel to the building. Many cameras of this type also 
have ‘swings’”—which means that the lens front and back 
can be turned to various angles—a feature useful in more 
advanced work, in that it gives more freedom in focusing 
and composing. 





There are other advantages in this kind of camera, such 
aS interchangeability of lenses, etc., etc., but the ones 
mentioned are sufficient to justify its choice. Fortunately, 
such cameras are not overly expensive—not nearly as costly 
aS some of the fancy miniatures—and several makes, both 





11. Ouro Preto, Brazil—‘approach for more 
specific views.” 12. Industrial School, Stockholm. 
Paul Hedquist, Architect—“seek the character- 
giving parts.” 


domestic and imported, can (or could) be had. The pre- 


” 


ferred sizes are 24” by 3%”, 34%” by 4%”, or even 4 
by 5”. I think that either of the first two would be handier 
and cheaper than the latter, especially for the beginner. 
I feel that the 35 mm. camera is more or less a waste of 
time, especially for the architect. Others will disagree, 
but I find I use mine only for color. 


After the camera, a tripod comes next in importance. The 
mention of “triped” may make you think you are getting 
in for a lot of fuss and bother just for a few pictures, but 
if you want results you must expend the effort. You will 
soon find that a light metal folding support (although the 
bulkier wooden ones are sturdier) will become second 
nature. I carry thirty pounds now, fifteen on each shoulder, 
and don’t give it a thought. The theory of the miniature— 
take a dozen shots, one is bound to be good—will never 
produce results equal to one thoughtful composition with a 
ground-glass camera on a tripod. 


A medium yellow filter to give quality to the sky and bring 
out the clouds, an exposure meter to determine diaphragm 
opening, and a lens hood to keep the direct sun off the lens, 
more or less complete our outfit. It can eventually run 
into many lenses, a dozen filters, and countless other useful 
(or shiny) gadgets. It need not go beyond one lens, one 
or two filters, the meter, and a lens hood. 


The best results undoubtedly come from enlarging your 
own negatives—if you have the desire, ability, and experi- 
ence. But the “if” is a big one, and unless the itch is there, 
let some competent professional finishing service do the 
job for you (rarely the corner drug store). When you 
think you have something really first rate, have what is 
rather juicily called a “salon” print made. Costing two 
to three dollars, a “salon” print is no more than an enlarge- 
ment very carefully made, with more thought and attention 
to paper, exposure, emphasis, etc., than is possible with 
run-of-the-mill work. A few of these will give your morale 
a great boost. 
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13. The Old City, Stockholm—“holding 
down the foreground.” 14. Santos Du- 
mont Airport, Rio de Janeiro. Correia 
Lima, Architect—‘“a strong foreground.” 
15. The Propylxa from the Erechtheum 
—“relate them to each other.” 16. The 
Parthenon from the Propylea—‘given 
an impression of spatial composition.” 
17. Ouro Preto, Brazil—“a high camera 
angle.” 








18. Fredhall Apartments, Stockholm—‘“try placing a friend 
in the picture.” 19. Sunila Pulp Mill, Finland. Alvar 
Aalto, Architect—“including the subject from top to bot- 
tom.” 20. Department of Sanitation, East River Drive, 
New York City—‘the figure, used to lead the eye into the 
picture. 2 School, Stockholm. Paul Hedquist, Architect 
—‘‘a surprising amount can be done with natural daylight.” 
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Progressive Architecture — Rich’s, Inc. 
Architectural Competition 


PROGRAM 


Fer the Design of 


A Realistic House ine ee a ae 


architects, architectural drafts 

é Family in Georcial “22: 
or ba aml y in eorgia tien. gear anon wee 
members are permitted to enter. 


CLOSING DATE — JANUARY 21, 1946 ee! owe eas Me cea 
either Reinhold Publishing Corpo- 


ration or the sponsors is eligible. 








PRIZES 


EE cg re ag $ 3,000.00 
Second Prize ...... 1,500.00 
weet eee cw ke ft we 1,000.00 
Fourth Prize. ... a. 500.00 


25 Mentions at $100 each . 2,500.00 
Special Georgia Prize . . . 1,500.00 


TOTAL .. $10,000.00 





JUDGES 


Thomas Harlan Ellett, F.A.1.A., New York 
Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr., F.A.1.A., Chicago 
Richard Koch, F.A.1.A., New Orleans 
Ernest J. Kump, A.I.A., San Francisco 

Roy F. Larson, F.A.1.A4., Philadelphia 
Roland A. Wank, A.1.A., Detroit 

Robert Law Weed, A.I.A., Miami 


All parties to this competition agree that the Jury of 
Award has authority to make the awards and that its 
decisions shall be final. 





Authorized by Reinhold Publishing Corporation 

Sponsored by Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia 

Conducted by Henry J. Toombs, A.1.A., Professional Adviser 
and Kenneth Reid, A.1.A., Associate Professional Adviser 















Despite all the efforts made by architects and others 
to help solve the problem of the Small House, there 
seems to be some inherent difficulty that makes 
these attempts fall short of complete success. Like 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow the perfect 
small dwelling is yet to be discovered. The result 
is that, looking about the country, one finds that the 
vast majority of small houses are badly designed 
or badly constructed or both and that the best of 
them still have some faults, either in the eyes of 
their occupants or in those of their neighbors. 


It is true that over the years there has been some 
improvement, which may be traced to the thinking 
that has been done in each decade by the best 
architectural designers. Wide publication of com- 
paratively few examples of good houses actually 
built and of designs prepared for periodic competi- 
tions have helped in the gradual spread of improved 
planning ideas which are then adopted and imitated 
in houses built during the ensuing period. 


Competitions, however, often result in winning de- 
signs which, though brilliant and helpfully prophetic, 
involve expensive construction beyond the pocket- 
book of the average family. Such designs also some- 
times rely on the introduction of some special mate- 
rials or equipment known to be in the research stage 
but unlikely to be economically available within 
the near future. 


It is the wish of both Progressive Architecture (Pencil 
Points) and the sponsor, Rich’s, Inc., of Atlanta, 
Georgia, that this competition shall be a realistic 
one, seriously aimed to encourage design of small 
houses that will not only be “better” but within the 
reach of the $3,000-a-year white-collar family that 
wants to build a home right after the war. 


Rich’s, Inc., naturally vitally interested in the well- 
being of the state it serves, is thinking particularly 
of houses “good to live in in Georgia.” Since the 
difference in climate between Georgia and all but 
the northern group of states is in degree only, how- 
ever, it is probable that the resulting designs will 
have a broad application so that designers need not 
feel that the problem is of limited scope. 


PROBLEM 


To design a house that could really be economically 
built in the State of Georgia in the immediate post- 
war period out of building products known to have 
been on the market before the war or known to be 
actually ready for production when plants are re- 
converted. Beyond this limitation, plus consideration 
of a reasonable cost for the family of clients de- 
scribed, the designer is free to choose the materials 
and equipment he considers most appropriate. 





PROGRAM 


The house is for an American family of four—father, 
mother, and two smal] children—a boy of five and 
a girl of two. Their income is $3,000 a year. For 
reasons of convenience to work, school, shopping, 
etc., their building site must be in an established 
residential section of a still growing city. Although 
they would like to have a larger piece of land, they 
can afford only an inside lot 60 feet wide and 150 
feet deep. They have a choice of four approximately 
level lots of four different orientations—on the north 
or south side of a paved street running east and 
west, or on the east or west side of a street running 
north and south. You as their architect will quide 
their choice and will design their house and some 
appropriate type of garage to fit the site chosen. 


After the lot is paid for, the family budget will allow 
the building of a house containing a maximum of 
1,350 square feet of floor area for the house exclusive 
of a garage and a heater room which may be either 
above or below grade. Basements and usable attic 
floors must be included in this total area. 


Local restrictions permit no part of the house to be 
nearer than 20 feet to the street or nearer than 10 
feet to the side and rear lot lines. (Fences, however, 
and walls not exceeding 6 feet high may be built on 
the restricted part of the property.) 


The clients for whom you are to design the house 
are average people who have been looking forward 
for a long time to having their own home. They 
have been studying the pages of current magazines 
and are sympathetically aware of the contemporary 
trend in design, especially in regard to its greater 
promise of comfort, convenience, and freedom from 
a good deal of household drudgery. They definitely 
do not wish conformity with any traditional “style.” 
At the same time they are desirous that the house 
they build shall take its place gracefully among its 
older neighbors. They have an idea that a good 
architect can give them something that is thoroughly 
modern and thoroughly appropriate to the region, 
not at all stodgy and imitative, yet so well propor 
tioned and pleasant of aspect that it will excite gen- 
eral admiration rather than amazement. 


The designer will keep in mind not only the present 
needs of the family but its future needs as the chil- 
dren grow up. He should also have an answer to 
the problem of caring for an occasional guest or 4 
visiting parent. Realizing that a house never has 
too much storage space, he will contrive in an attic 
or cellar or otherwise to provide at least 900 cubic 
feet of easily accessible and well-disposed storage 
space for the miscellaneous needs that occur in 
every ordinary household over and above the usudl 
closets and kitchen cabinets. 
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The designer will keep in mind the Georgia climate 
which has a fairly wide range. It is generally ac 
cepted that an up-to-date house in Georgia is not 
comfortable in the winter without a heating system. 
(Gas is available in this area and is relatively 
cheap.) It can be very cold in winter and very hot in 
summer. March ordinarily sees the last of winter 
and the numerous flowering plants begin to bloom 
in the latter part of March. April brings full spring. 
May is warm and inclined to be hot towards its 
end. June, July, August, and most of September are 
definitely hot. One seeks the shade, particularly in 
ihe middle of the day. Spring and summer rains 
may be frequent and are apt to be sudden and 
heavy. Breezes in summer are most generally from 
the southwest, usually arise in the evening, and help 
to relieve the heat of the day. In October and No- 
vember the leaves turn and the evenings are cool. 
December, January, February, and the early part of 
March are commonly cold and raw with occasional 
warm sunny days. The prevailing winter winds 
come from the northwest. There are freezes, some- 
times of several weeks’ duration, but there is litttle 
snow. Elevation above sea level ranges from 500 
to 1,000 feet. Average temperatures, rainfall, and 
sunny days for the vicinity of Atlanta are as follows: 














WINTER | SPRING | SUMMER FALL 
AVERAGE OF MAXIMA §2° 70° 80° 70° 
ABSOLUTE MAXIMA 78° 97° 103° 102° 
AVERAGE OF MINIMA 36° §2° 69° 54° 
ABSOLUTE MINIMA 8° 6° 39° 14° 
TOTAL PRECIPITATION 9.4" 6" 12" 5.7" 
FOR DRYEST YEAR 
TOTAL PRECIPITATION 26.7" 16" 14" LM ies 
FOR WETTEST YEAR 
AVERAGE HOURS SUNSHINE 463 700 814 696 




















The comfort of a house in Georgia would be in- 

creased by 

(a) Cross ventilation. While exhaust fans are widely 
used to pull in cool evening air in summer they 
do not materially help daytime comfort. (It is 
assumed that summer air conditioning is not 
financially possible at this time to the family 
described.) 

(b) Porches can be thought of as summer living 
Trooms but to be useful they must be screened for 
insects (as all other openings must be). It should 
be noted that porches are not pleasant when 
flooded with summer sun. 

(c) Terraces, shaded from the sun in summer and 
yet open to it in winter are most pleasant con- 
tributions to the enjoyment of out-of-doors. 

(d) Trees and shrubbery, thoughtfully located, can 
matericlly contribute to the comfort, privacy, and 
pleasure of a Georgia home. 


Considerations of the Jury of Award 


(1) The architectural merit of the design, including 
its regional suitability and the skill with which the 


Plans are worked out to fit the needs of the hypo- 
thetical client. 








(2) Practicability and economy of construction, where 
with the client's budget may be met. 


(3) The special prize will be awarded for the best 
house submitted by an architect or designer who 
lives and works in Georgia. 


(4) The judges will not be influenced by quality of 
delineation. 


COMPUTATION OF FLOOR AREA (Mandatory) 
Measurement of enclosed spaces shall be taken from 
the inside of exterior walls with no deductions for 
partitions. Horizontal area occupied by stairs shall 
be counted as a part of the floor from which they 
rise. Open porches or screened porches shall be 
counted at half their full area. Entirely glassed-in 
porches shall be counted at their full area. Designs 
that exceed 1,350 square feet total floor area (ex- 
clusive of garage and heater room) will not be con- 
sidered. 


DRAWINGS (Mandatory) 

All required drawings for each design shall be com- 
posed on a single sheet of opaque white paper, 
trimmed to exactly 25” x 36”. The sheet is to be read 
with its long dimension vertical and shall contain 
the following items in opaque black ink. (No diluted 
ink, color, wash, airbrush, or applied transparent 
shading tissue.) All lettering shall be at least %” 
high. 


(1) Plans at %” equals a foot. The use and dimen- 
sions of each room or space shall be indicated so 
that they will be clearly legible when reproduced at 
one-quarter size. Suggested furniture arrangement 
shall be shown. 


(2) Perspective of the house as seen from the street, 
rendered in ink with pen or brush and so laid out 
that true heights may be measured at a scale of 
%4”’ = a foot on the corner nearest the observer. 


(3) Elevations, at %” equals a foot, of the two sides 
of the house not shown in perspective. 


(4) Plot plan at any convenient legible scale showing 
location of house and garage and arrangement of 


the property. 
(5) Separate single line diagram of floor plans at 


small scale indicating method of computing total 
inside floor areas. 


(6) Drawings shall bear the title A REALISTIC HOUSE 
FOR GEORGIA with the subtitle PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE—RICH'S, INC. COMPETITION and 
shall be signed with a device or nom-de-guerre. 


(7) A single sheet of 84%” x 11” paper, to be enclosed 
with the drawing, shall contain a typewritten out- 
line specification listing principal materials and 
items of equipment for the house. 


(8) Optional. It would be interesting to include on 
the drawing, at small scale, a diagram showing how 
the same house might be placed on each of the 
three lots of different orientation which were rejected 
by the client upon your advice. 





. 











ANONYMITY (Mandatory) 

Drawings shall contain no identifying mark other 
than a device or nom-de-guerre. Each drawing shall 
be accompanied by a plain opaque sealed envelope 
bearing the same device or nom-de-guerre as the 
drawing and containing a slip of paper on which 
the true name and complete address of the competi- 
tor are stated. In the case of drawings submitted by 
architects or designers now living and working in 
Georgia or by residents of Georgia now temporarily 
absent from the State because of war service, the 
accompanying envelope shall bear, in addition to 
the nom-de-guerre, a capital "G," lettered %2” high, 
on its upper right-hand corner. This is for the pur- 
pose of identifying to the Professional Adviser but 
not to the Jury the drawings eligible for the Special 
Georgia Prize. The envelopes will be opened by 
the Professional Adviser in the presence of the Jury, 
only after the awards have been made. 


DELIVERY OF DRAWINGS (Mandatory) 

The drawings shall be securely wrapped, either 
flat or in a strong tube not less than 242” in diameter 
and addressed to Kenneth Reid, Progressive Archi- 
tecture—Rich’s, Inc. Competition, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. In the case of drawings 
sent registered, competitors must not demand a return 
receipt. Drawings shall be delivered to the office of 
Progressive Architecture or placed in the hands of the 
post office or express companies not later than 6 P.M., 
standard time, Monday, January 21, 1946. Drawings 
will be accepted at any time before the close of the 
competition. They will be fully insured from the hour 
of their receipt. 

Drawings are submitted at the competitor's risk but 
reasonable care will be exercised in their handling, 
safekeeping, and packaging for return. 


EXAMINATION OF DESIGNS 


The Professional Advisers will see that the drawings 
are expertly checked to insure that they comply with 
the mandatory requirements. No award will be made 
to any design that fails to comply. No drawing, 
whenever received, will be shown or made public 
until after the awards by the Jury. 


JUDGMENT 


The Jury of Award will meet at the Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Georgia, on February 13, 14, and 15, 1946. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 

The Professional Advisers will send by mail, to each 
competitor, the names of the winners of the Prizes 
and Mentions as soon as possible after the judg 
ment. This information will be published in the 
March, 1946, issue of Progressive Architecture. 


REPORT OF THE JURY 

The winning designs and a full critical report by the 
judges will be published in Progressive Architecture 
for April, 1946. Each competitor will receive a copy 
of this report. 


THE PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS 

The designs awarded Prizes and Mentions are to be 
come the property of the sponsors, who agree that 
whenever and wherever any of the drawings are 
published or exhibited, the names and addresses of 
the designers will be clearly displayed and all re 
sulting inquiries will be forwarded to them. The 
sponsors further agree that any models that may 
be built from any of the designs for exhibition pur- 
poses will be faithfully executed in exact conformity 
with the original design. 


The sponsor reserves the right to build, for demon- 
stration purposes, one house from each of one or 
more of the premiated designs. In this event, the 
sponsor will pay to the architectural author of each 
design so used, a professional fee of six percent of 
the contract cost. This fee will be in addition to the 
Prize or Mention award. For this fee the recipient 
agrees to furnish a full set of contract working draw- 
ings, necessary details, and specifications, which 
must be adequate in the judgment of the Professional 
Adviser. 


RETURN OF DRAWINGS 

Non-premiated drawings which are not reserved for 
exhibition or publication will be returned in a rec 
sonable time, postage and $50.00 insurance prepaid. 


NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 

Any competitor who has difficulty in securing paper 
of the size called for will be provided by Progressive 
Architecture with a sheet of Whatman’'s 133-pound 
Hot Pressed paper, Double Elephant size, for one 
dollar. ihe paper will be shipped prepaid in a tube 
suitable for remailing the finished design. Address 
remittance to Progressive Architecture, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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RADIANT HEATING LAYOUT SIMPLIFIED 


BY R. G. VANDERWEIL, Heating Engineer 


The author, who has had considerable expe- 
rience in this country and abroad, is now 
Project Engineer with the Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Co. Aware of the inter-relationship between 
panel construction and other factors, he has 
reduced complicated theorems to charts and 
graphs, taking into account materials of which 
panels are built. 


|. THE FLOW OF HEAT IN 
PANEL HEATED ROOMS 


Room Heat Flow 

However complicated the theory, heat 
flow in a room may be visualized by a 
very simple diagram, such as Fig. 1. 
Heat supplied by means of a ceiling 
panel is transmitted by conduction 
through the panel (wave lines) and 
from the panel surface by convection 
(C,,) to the room air, and by radiation 
(R, and R.) to the outside wall and 
glass, or dissipating surface, as well as 
to the inside of neutral surfaces. The 
neutral surfaces cannot absorb heat, 
and for this reason reflect it by radia- 
tion (R,) to the dissipating surface and 
by convection (C,) to the room’s air. 
The air in turn loses the heat gained 
from the panel and neutral wall to the 
dissipating surface, C,. 

For certain simplifying assumptions, 
the graphic representation of the panel’s 
heat output proves even simpler and is 
given in Charts A and C. 


Room Temperature Conditions 

It is well known that the air in rooms 
heated by panels is of lower temperature 
than in conventionally heated rooms. 
However, this depression of the air tem- 
perature is often greatly overestimated ; 
it usually amounts to only 2F to 5F. 
Together with this lower air tempera- 
ture, a higher temperature of the room 
enclosures (MRT) is met in radiant 
heated rooms, which in combination with 
well distributed low temperature heat- 
ing surfaces, explains the excellent 
health and comfort conditions that have 
caused so many Continental schools and 
hospitals to adopt radiant heating. 


Expressed in terms of heat flow there 
is a distinct difference in the radiation 
output of conventional and radiant heat- 
ing systems. Less than 20% of a radia- 
tor’s output is transmitted to the room 
by radiation. This radiation component 
Increases to about 50% in rooms heated 


by floor panels and to 65% in rooms 
using ceiling panels. Comparing the 
total heat output by convection and 
radiation of floor and ceiling panels, 
it will be seen that due to restrictions 


Imposed upon the temperature of floor 
panels, the ceiling panel proves more 
fconomical. In rooms of 70F the floor 
panel output is restricted to approxi- 
mately 40 Btu hr, per sq ft of panel; 
while the ceiling panel output may 
Prove to be 70 Btu hr per sq ft or more. 
The radiant principle may be carried 
to an extreme—possibly desirable in 


tuberculosis hospitals, ete.—by supply- 
ing great amounts of cool air to the 
room. Only under these conditions is 
it possible to provide room air tempera- 
tures of 60F or less, which, combined 
with an MRT of 80° or more, will still 
result in comfort conditions. In this 
case, Charts A and C cannot be used. 


Location of Panel 


Advantages and disadvantages inherent 
in floor, wall, and ceiling panels are 
so evenly distributed that the selection 
of the heated surfaces requires careful 
study.* No hard and fast rule can be 
given as to the selection of location; 
each case must be considered alone. 


Panel Heat Flow 


Although little difficulty was encoun- 
tered in presenting a simplified graphic 
room heat flow solution, the develop- 
ment of such a solution for panel heat 
flow proved to be a tedious task. The 
author tried to apply a number of sim- 
plifying assumptions to heat flow from 
tube to panel surface, but whenever 
test data and theory were compared, 
the assumptions proved to be in vigor- 
ous disagreement with actual condi- 
tions. He finally resorted to the basic 
theory of flow—which like all laws of 
nature is simple—and stated that heat 
at any point of the heating panel “flows” 
perpendicular to the isotherms (lines of 
constant temperature) just as water at 
any point on a hill flows perpendicular 
to the contour lines (lines of constant 
elevation). This law may be expressed 
more simply by the statement that 
wherever “flow” occurs, it must progress 
in the direction of least resistance, or 
along the steepest slope. 


Fig. 2 shows in cross-section a panel of 
constant conductivity throughout (e.g., 
concrete floor). The measured tempera- 
tures at various cross-sections of the 
*See “‘Locating the Panel in Radiant Heating Systems,” 


by R. G. Vanderweil, Heating and Ventilating, April 
1945. 
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panel were plotted and points of same 
temperature connected by heavy red 
lines—the isotherms. Perpendicular to 
these are heat-flow lines, shown in black. 
The equations representing this panel 
flow are complicated, but could be solved 
and plotted in graphs for various panels. 


Fig. 3 shows such a graphic solution for 
a well insulated roof, R1, with tubes em- 
bedded in gypsum plaster; and Fig. 4 
shows one for a simplified case in which 
the coil is embedded in concrete on dry 
ground. It may be used for any finished 
floor structure but only if no “reversed” 
heat flow (see Fig. 2) is met; that is, 
only for panels on the ground. In panels 
located in intermediate floors, roofs, or 
walls, heat leaves the tube in two prin- 
cipal directions and the conditions be- 
come so involved that a number of 
graphs similar to Fig. 3 had to be de- 
veloped. Fig. 2 shows that in a ceiling 
panel the greater part of the heat is 
conducted through the lower part of 
the panel and supplied to the room, but 
also that some of the heat leaving the 
tube flows in the reverse direction, up- 
ward and into the space above. With 
panels in intermediate floors, this heat 
is usefully applied to the upper floor; 
with roof panels, it is lost. 


Il, LAYOUT OF RADIANT HEATING SYSTEM 
EXPLAINED BY A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE 


Fig. 5 shows a residence to be heated. 
Basic design considerations are comfort 
and efficiency of fuel consumption. The 
transmittance of the walls is given by 
U=.17, double glass is . provided 
throughout and the roof is insulated so 
as to give a coefficient of transmittance 
of .08. This low coefficient is of impor- 
tance whenever it is planned to install 
panels in the roof. 


The owner has expressed the desire to 
provide for low room air temperature, 
if possible (that is, high rate of radia- 
tion output) and for this reason ceiling 
panels will be selected where possible. 
In rooms with sloping ceilings, where 
the air has a tendency to move to the 
highest point, the coils will be located 
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Fig. 1, above: Room heat flow 80: 


Fig. 2, right: Flow of heat in 
the panel 
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at the lower part of the ceiling. Extra 
consideration is given to the children’s 
rooms. With young children it is de- 
sirable to provide floors of high tem- 
perature; for this reason panels there 
will be located in the floor. If in any 
room the heat requirement cannot be 
covered by the panel surface selected 
as above, supporting panels will have 
to be arranged. 


Assumption of Panel Surface 
Temperatures (t;,) 


In order to achieve an economical lay- 
out, surface temperatures should be as 
high as possible. They are, however, 
restricted by comfort considerations. In 
rooms with low ceilings, the mean tem- 
perature is assumed to be 105F; and 
in rooms with sloping ceilings, 110F, 
which surface temperature will still 
result in excellent comfort conditions 
up to an elevation of 7'6” above the 


floor and even higher near the monitor. 
Assumed floor panel temperature is 85F. 
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Panel Heat Output 


With room temperatures known—75F in 
the bathroom, and 70F everywhere else 
—and panel temperatures selected, the 
various panels’ heat output may be read 
off Panel Output Charts A and C. 





TABLE I—PANEL HEAT OUTPUT "QI" BTU/SQ.FT.,HR. 
FOR VARIOUS SELECTED SURFACE TEMPERATURES 











CEILING PANEL | FLOOR PANEL 
| |SURF. TEMP. OF. | SURF. TEMP. °F. 
| ROOM TEMP., °F.| 110 105 85 
70F 62 53 30 

75F ~~ 45 di 

















Room Heat Losses and Panel Size 

Since whenever the panel is located in 
the ceiling whatever heat is lost through 
the roof comes directly from the coil, 
and is to a great extent compensated 
for by the panel’s location, heat loss 
through the roof may be deducted from 
the room heat requirement. It is desir- 
able to subdivide the computed heat 
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losses as shown in Table II, left. In 
rooms where both floor and ceiling 
panels are used, floor and ceiling heat 
losses are shown in separate columns, 


In order to determine which rooms re- 
quire both floor and ceiling panels, the 
maximum available panel area as pre- 
viously selected, and the maximum pane] 
output obtainable, are noted on the 
right-hand side of Table II. (Output is 
found by multiplying the areas in 
Column 6 by the appropriate wnit panel 
heat output given in Table I.) 


All computations were made by slide 
rule and the figures are rounded out, 
Cols. 1, 2, and 3 show individual losses 
computed according to the ASHVE 
Guide. Col. 4 shows the sum of all losses, 
35,650 Btu hr would represent the total 
room heat requirement if the rooms 
were heated by conventional methods. 
If the ceilings of the first four rooms 
and the floors and ceilings of the last 
three rooms were entirely covered by 
panels, the room heat requirement would 
be 30,200 Btu hr. Since the heating 
stihala should not extend too close to the 
outside walls, in order to avoid exces- 
sive losses, they will not cover the entire 
floor or ceiling area and for this reason 
the + sign is used in Col. 5. 


Comparing the room heat requirement 
(Table II, Col. 5) with the available 
heat from one panel (Col. 8), it will be 
found that the last three rooms require 
both floor and ceiling panels. Although 
the high heat loss of the corridor could 
be compensated for by increasing the 
size of the living room panel, this would 
result in a cold zone near the south 
entrance door. Consequently this alter- 
nate solution is disregarded, and a sup- 
plemental floor panel is used at the door. 
With all final decisions as to panel 
locations made, little effort is required 
to substitute the values in Table III, 
and decrease or increase the actual 
panel areas (Table III, Cols. 2 and 5) 
in order to obtain a balance between 
panel heat output and room heat loss 


(Cols. 16 and 15). Again, slide rule 
accuracy is considered sufficient and 


errors in the balance of plus or minus 
2% are neglected. Cols. 2 and 5 show 
final panel areas obtained after balanc- 
ing. Cols. 3 and 6 give panel unit output 
according to Table I, and Cols. 4 and7 
the total panel output obtained by mil- 
tiplying the area by the unit output. 
Cols. 8 and 14 give the room’s total ceil- 
ing and floor areas, Col. 9 the balance 
between Col. 8 and Col. 2, that is, the 
unheated ceiling area. Ceiling heat loss, 
Col. 10, is determined by multiplying 
the unheated areas, in sq ft (Col. 9) by 
the unit heat loss of the roof, 5.6 Btu 
sq ft (Qli=desired temperature times 
conductance = A t x C = 70 x 08 


= 5.6). Similarly, Cols. 13 and 12 are 
computed. The arrows in these columns 


indicate that the floor loss in the first 
four rooms is included in Col. 11; ol. 
15 is the sum of Cols. 10, 11, and 12; 
Col. 16 the sum of Cols. 4 and 7 
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Coil Layout, Tube Spacing and Diameter 


According to previous specifications the 
surface temperature of all high (slop- 
ing) ceilings should be: t, = 110F. 
Reading the table at the lower left of 
Fig. 3, the reference temperature t, 
for Zero outside temperature, equals 
“- 69.5 or 40.5F. Now, connect the 
room temperature at the left-hand scale 
of the figure, 70F, with t, = 40.5—full 
line—and read the results, some of 
which are shown in Table IV under t;, = 
110, from the intersection of this full 
line with the center diagram. 


Similarly, several possible solutions are 
found for the cooler ceiling panel with 





th = 105, tr = 105—69.5 = 35.5F and 
t — 70F—see dashed line in Fig. 5— 
and tabulated under t, = 105F. 


ty of Figs. 3 and 4 signifies the mean 
water temperature; d the tube spacing; 
or the nominal tube diameter. ty of Fig. 
3 represents the temperature of the 
“opposite” panel surface, the roof. 


Obviously the finally selected ceiling and 
flor panels will have to operate with 
the same mean water temperature (ty 
of Table IV), but may use various tube 
diameters (2r) and tube center spacings 
(d). In order to enable us to pick the 
most favorable water temperature Table 
IV finally shows, under tu = 85F, sev- 
eral combinations of d, 2r, and t,,, for 
the floor panel. These combinations were 
taken off Fig. 4 which was used because 
the floors, in the rooms to be heated by 
floor coils, rest over the unexcavated 
basement. The value “a” (=a' + x: 
(12/k:) + 12/C,) in Fig. 4 is computed 
for the floor structure shown in Fig. 7 
as: a 1% + .75 (12/1) + 12/1.1 
21.4 and the results are read as indi- 
cated in full lines in Fig. 4. 


Table IV indicates that, due to a rela- 
tively heavy “insulating layer” (finished 
floor) on the concrete floor, it is possible 
to select a relatively high water tem- 
perature, for instance ty = 145F, with- 
out exceeding a floor surface tempera- 
ture of 85F. Herewith all three panels 
are given as follows: Water tempera- 
ture 145F, tube diameter %” nominal 
on the following center spacings; 514” 
In the ceiling panels of 110F surface 
temperature; 614” in the ceiling panels 
of 105F surface temperature; and 12” 
on the floor panel of 85F temperature. 
The bathroom, because of its higher de- 
sign temperature (75F) is provided 
with a °.” coil at 74” centers according 
to Fig, : 

“8” tubes were selected throughout be- 
fase tubes of this diameter may be 
buried j; plaster of standard thickness. 


Reverse Heat Flow 


bo step in the coil layout is con- 
Me computation of the reverse 
eat flow (see Fig. 2) which, in a one 
Story building, is equivalent to the 
Panel’s 


at loss since all heat flowing 


either upward in the ceiling panels, or 
downward in the floor panels, is lost. 
The heat loss in panels on dry ground 
may be assumed to be 10% of the panel 
output, the losses of the ceiling panel 
may be computed if the surface temper- 
ature of the “opposite” or “reverse” 
surface (in this case the roof) is known. 
This temperature, t,, may be found and 
is noted on Fig. 3. It is constant for 
this particular panel. For an outside 
temperature of zero, it is 2F according 
to the table at the lower left of Fig. 3. 
Since the air film coefficient for outside 
walls and roof, according to the ASHVE 
Guide, is 6 Btu sq ft °F hr, the heat 
loss is: (2-0) + 6 = 12 Btu/sq ft hr. 
With the heat losses per sq ft known, 
the individual panel’s heat requirements 
are tabulated in Table V. 


Furthermore, Table V gives the data 
required later for computing pipe sizes. 
Its first line is copied from Table III, 
its third line indicates the previously 
computed center distance of the tubes 
and the fourth line the number of paral- 
lel tubes in the coil. According to Fig. 
5, the over-all dimensions of the coil 
are noted in line 2; for instance, 6.6 

13.56 —= 89 sq ft for the kitchen. Since 
the heated panel field of the two outer- 
most tubes extends to both sides of these 
tubes, the total panel surface is 95 sq it 
rather than 90 sq ft. For the same 
reason all other areas computed accord- 
ing to line 2 are smaller than those of 
line 1. Line 5 gives the equivalent length 
of the pipe coils plus the bends, line 6 
the computed panel heat output from 
Table III. In line 7 the panel heat loss 
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Above, Fig. 3, Roof Panel. Below, Fig. 4, Concrete Floor Panel on Ground 
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is marked, based on 12 Btu sq ft hr for 
ceiling panels and the aforementioned 
10% for floor panels. Line 8, sum of 
6 and 7, gives the total heat input into 
the coil and line 9 the circulating water 
required per coil per hour. Line 9 is ob- 
tained by dividing the values of line 8 
by 30, 30F being the temperature drop 
of the water in the coil and also the 
Btu’s delivered by one pound of circu- 
lating water. This value is allowable 
for all ceilings and all well insulated 
floors. 


Pressure Drop in Coil, Pump, and Boiler 


A number of tables and graphs are 
available giving the pressure drop per 
ft of 38” nominal (and other) tubes in 
inches for any given flow rate through 
the pipe, lb/hr, as noted in Table V, 
line 9. By multiplication of this value 
with the equivalent length of the coil 
(line 5) the total pressure drop in the 
coil is obtained and noted in line 10. 
Finally, by adding all individual panel 


a wee 


heat inputs (line 8), their total, 39,050 
Btu hr, is obtained and the boiler may 
be selected accordingly. The booster 
pump capacity is (39050 X 1.2)/30 = 
1560 lb/hr, at which load pumps of from 
5 to 12 ft pressure head are available. 
In order to find the actual pressure head 
of the pump, it is necessary to size the 
piping according to conventional proce- 
dure. Due to space restrictions, it is not 
possible to describe this sizing step for 
the given example; however, it should 
be noted that the pressure drop in the 
largest coil is 150” or 12.5 ft which is 
too great for a small circulator. For 
this reason, the living room coil was 
divided into two coils of approximately 
equal over-all dimensions, resulting in 
a small pressure drop for each coil. The 
remaining largest drop is in the kitchen 
and amounts to 44” or 3.67 ft; and 
sufficient pressure drop remains to prop- 
erly size the connecting piping, if se- 
lecting a pump of approximately 7 ft 
head. 


20'-0" 3" 











Discussion of Layout, Fig. 5 


Ceiling coils are shown in full lines, 
floor coils in dot-dashed lines and al] 
returns in dashed lines. The over-all 
center line dimensions of each coil are 
noted. As previously mentioned, the 
heated panel area is greater than the 
coils’ outer center line dimensions; for 
this reason lines 1 and 2 of Table V 
differ. In the course of the layout, it 
seemed feasible to provide only three 
parallel tubes in the corridor ceiling, 


The resulting ‘total heated” ceiling area 
of this coil is still smaller than the re. 
quired 56 sq ft noted in Table V and for 
this reason the total heated area of the 
corridor’s floor (2 x 16 = 82 sq ft) is 
increased over the 24 sq ft of Table V. 
All coils are laid out level, except in 
kitchen and living room, and are sup- 
plied by heated water, rising from the 
mains below. Their return lines are 
lifted to the roof level and are there 
connected to a return header which is 
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Above, Fig. 5, Plan of house and panel heating system. Below, Fig. 6, Elevations 








Below, Fig. 7, Floor panel 


(For "c" & "k" see "ASHVE Guide’) 
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vented at its highest point. The drain 
of the automatic vent should be ex- 
tended to the nearest plumbing or to 
the roof drain. The regulating valves 
are indicated in the supply line to each 
ceiling panel. They are installed behind 
wall plates. It was not considered es- 
sential to regulate the floor coils, since 
in all rooms heated by such coils, the 
greater portion of heat is supplied by 
the ceilings. %” nominal type L soft 
copper tubing is used throughout. In 
the kitchen and living room coils, which 
slope with the ceiling, water is supplied 
at the coil end near the outside wall of 
north exposure. In the bedroom, the coil 


is shaped in such a manner that its 
high temperature section—near the 
point of water supply—runs along both 
outside walls. Such a layout is proper 
but is impossible in the kitchen due to 
its sloping ceiling. Provision of the 
coils in the corridor will amply com- 
pensate for leakage through the doors. 
The boiler expansion tank, hot water 
heater, and main distribution lines as 
well as the return line to the pump, are 
all located in the cellar (which is partly 
unexcavated) and are of conventional 
design and not shown due to lack of 
space. The mixing valve at the boiler is 
used to reduce the heating water tem- 




































































TABLE lI—TO FIND SUPPLEMENTARY PANEL AREAS 
= 
COMPUTED HEAT LOSS AVAILABLE OUTPUT OF ONE PANEL PER ROOM 
2 3 4 5 6 7 a 
FLOOR | ROOF | ALL OTHER| TOTAL | APPROX. HEAT | AVAIL.| PANEL| AVAIL. 
ROOM LOSS | LOSS | LOSSES |BTU/HR.| REQUIREMENT | PANEL | TEMP. | PANEL 
BTU/HR. |BTU/HR.| BTU/HR. WITH ONE AREA | °F. | OUTPUT 
PANELONLY | SQ/FT BTU/HR. | 
KITCHEN |INCLUDED| 750 5,700 6,450 | CEILINGPAN.5,700+] 94 | 110 | 5,820 | 
IN COL. 3 | 
LR. & D.R. 1700 9,000 10,700 " 9,000+} 224 | 110 | 13,900 
BED.R. 1000 5,550 6,550 . 5550+} 126 | 105 | 6,680 
BATH 200 1,150 1,350 : 1150+} 26 | 105 1,170 
CORRIDOR 200 500 3,400 4,100 " 3600+} 56 | 105 | 2,960 
WEST CHILD.) 150 400 2,800 3,350 | FLOOR PAN. 3,200+] 48 85 1,440 
EASTCHILD.| 150 400 2,600 3,150 . 3,000+| 48 85 1,440 
500 4950 | 30,200 | 35,650 
ell TABLE III—{FINAL PANEL SIZES SHOWN IN COLS. 2 and 5.) wa 
—— 1 
PANEL'S HEAT OUTPUT ROOM'S HEAT LOSS 
| 
| CEILING FLOOR CEILING | OTHER FLOOR BALANCE 
se “Sa 4 ae 7 8 9 |i] ou 12 13 14 is | 16 
TAREA|UNIT| TOTAL | AREA] UNIT|TOTAL | TOTAL| UN- |HEAT| ALL | HEAT| UN. | TOTAL | ROOMPANEL 
| |Our OuT- Out-| OuT. | CEIL. | HT'D| LOST| OTHER| LOST | HTD |FLOOR| HEAT | HEAT 
| PUT | PUT PUT | PUT | AREA | CEIL |THRU|LOSSES| THRU |FLOOR| AREA | LOSS | OUT- 
| AREA| UN- | FROM | UN. | AREA TOTAL| PUT 
| HT'D| TABLE | HT'D TOTAL 
CEIL.}| Ml |FLOOR | 


AREA| COL. 3| AREA 





SQ. |BTU/| BTU/ | SQ. |BTU/| BTU/ SO. 
FT. | SQ.| HR. FT. | SQ. | HR. FT. 


SQ. |BTU/| BTU BTU SQ. SQ. BTU/ | BTU 
FT. | HR. | HR. a 2 FT. HR. | HR, 





























FT. FT. 

KITCHEN 95 | 62 | 5900 _-|- ~- 131 Sime tee 119 5900 | 5900 
| UR. &D.R. | 160 | 62 | 9900 _—-\i- — 315 155 | 865 | 9000 | « —e 289 9865 | 9900 
| BEDR 112 | 53 | 5920 -ji- — 163 5! | 206 | So | 163 5835 | 5920 
| BATH 26 | 45 1170 -—-i- — 33 7 i ——- 33 1190 | 1170 
| CORRIDOR} 56 | 53 2970 24 | 30 720 87 31 | 175 | 3400 125 63 87 3700 | 3690 
W.CHILD, | 32 | 53 1700 48 | 30 1440 77 45 | 250 {| 2800 60 29 77 3110 | 3140 
| 49 | 275 | 2600 60 29 77 2935 | 2920 


E.CHILD. 28 | 53 1480 48 | 30 1440 77 



































TABLE IV—VARIOUS COILS, Resulting in the Desired Panel Surface Temp. 





th =1 10°F. 


th =105°F. th =85°; (4,—-t)== 15° 





ty | 138 143 
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7|\%wkw th wir w® *¥) % H% br 
d | 4/2 42 5%, 6 6 6 6 6/2 6 12 18 
TABLE V—TOTAL HEAT REQUIREMENT AND SCHEME FOR PRESSURE DROP CALCULATION 
| CORRIDOR | WEST CHILD. | EAST CHILD. 
| ROOM KITCHEN|LR. & D.R.| BEDR. | BAtH | CEIL. | FLOOR| CEI. | FLOOR| CEIL. | FLOOR | COLUMN 
| 
SQ.FT. 
95 160 112 26 56 | 24 “mr 4 2 
[PANEL AREA 8 8 48 
| COIL OV 
Dian MY | o.6u13.56| 7.8120 |7.6x13.5 | 4x5.44 | 1.1x28.5] 1x15 | 4.88x5.5| 5x8 | 4.88x5| 5x8 2 
| Tuse cent. o1st.[ 8%" | 5%" | 6A" | MH" | oA" | 12" | on" | iz | om" [ix 3 
|_No. OF STR'T RUNS 32 19 15 10 3 2 10 6 9 6 4 
| EQUIV. LGTH. PIPE 
| Ip ! 7 
| Coit Plus BeNDS| 240 440 240 | 60 30 | 40 o| 6 65 60 5 
| PANEL HEAT ' 
“Sige 5900 | 9900 | 5920 | 1170 | 2970 | 720 | 1700 | 1440 | 1480 | 1440 6 
|____ OUTPUT 
LPANELHEATLOSS| 1140 | 1900 | 1300 | 310 | 670 70 | 380 | 150 | 340 | 150 
| PANEL HEAT 
| INPUT 7040 | 11900 | 7220 | 1480 | 3640 | 79% | 2080 | 1590 | 1820 | 1590 . | 
pee LLB/HR. | 235 360 240 50 | 120 | 30 7 | 55 | | 55 9 
TOTAL PRE 
cr 44 150 43 |SMALL| 6.5 | SMALL|SMALL| SMALL |SMALL|SMALL| 10 
aeti | J 



































perature yet maintain the temperature 
of domestic hot water. It is governed 
by indoor and outdoor thermostat. If 
the mixing valve fully bypasses the 
boiler, the circulating pump is turned 
off. 


Ill. GENERAL NOTES ON PIPING 
AND INSTALLATION 


Pipe Sizes 


As previously mentioned, pipe sizing 
procedure is entirely the same as that 
used with conventional heating systems. 


Layout of Piping, Drain, and Vent 


Again the layout conforms to the con- 
ventional hot water layout. However, 
special care should be taken to provide 
for a continuous slope of the piping 
from the boiler to the highest point of 
the system. The coils proper have to 
be laid out perfectly level and for this 
reason it is advisable that the air, in any 
other point of the piping system, can 
escape freely, if possible in the direction 
of the circulating water.* 


Regulating the Flow in the Piping System 


If, in the pipe sizing process, all cir- 
cuits were sized carefully to result in a 
balanced pressure drop throughout each 
individual circuit, no individual plug 
cocks or orifices are required in the 
coil connections. In this case a regulat- 
ing valve for each panel, preferably 
located in a closet or behind a wall 
plate, will suffice. If the system is 
not carefully balanced by computation 
or in cases where it seems undesirable 
to use very small piping sizes in order 
to balance the system, plug cocks or 
orifices should be installed in series with 
the regulating valves. 


Coil Installation 


Particular care should be given to the 
level installation of coils. Floor coils 
are usually laid out freely, either on a 
concrete layer or on the reinforcing 
mesh. In the latter case, they may be 
attached to the mesh. Ceiling coils, 
when made of copper, are usually 
formed on the floor, lifted to their final 
location and attached under the metal 
lath to joists or furring strips by straps. 


Testing the Panel 


Before the coils are embedded in con- 
crete or plaster, they must be tested 
for level layout as well as for leaks. 
Each coil should be exposed to a hydrau- 
lice pressure of 300 psi (or, in high 
buildings, to a pressure exceeding the 
combined static and dynamic by 100 
psi). No pressure drops due to leaks 
should occur during a two- to three- 
hour testing period. In order to avoid 
damage, all coils should be embedded 
in concrete or plaster immediately after 
conclusion of tests. 


*For further details see ‘Panel Layout and Coil 
Installation for Radiant Heating Systems,’’ by R. G. 
Vanderweil, Heating and Ventilating, July and August 
1945. 
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By HENRY L. KAMPHOEFNER, A.1.A. 


This is the second and concluding por- 
tion of Professor Kamphoefner’s article. 
It deals with the theory and design of 
shells for large audiences. 


SIDE WALLS? 


Vern O. Knudsen, Professor of Physics 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, began a series of calculations 
in. his book Architectural Acoustics, 
which shows the distribution of aver- 
age speech in front of a stage enclosed 
by a flat vertical rear wall, diverging 
side walls, and a sloping ceiling. F. L. 
MeMillan, Graduate Assistant in the 
Department of Physics at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has extended and 
continued the calculations of Mr. Knud- 
sen in an effort to show the proper- 
ties of the simple reflecting shell and 
to determine whether or not the effi- 
ciency of the shell is increased by the 
addition of diverging sides. 


Figs. 17 through 26 show sound in- 
tensities at various points in the theater 
due to the presence of the shell. 


The total effect at any one point is here 
taken to be the sum of effects caused by 
the primary source and the several 
effective images. A point source having 
an acoustical output of one hundred 
microwatts is placed at various loca- 
tions in front of the shell, whose walls 


\ 
‘ 


Figs. 17 (left) and 18 (right) 


Fig. 21 
3 oe 








THE ACOUSTICS OF MUSIC SHELLS — Part II 


have a coefficient of reflection of 0.96. 
The sound energy at any point can 
therefore be found by means of the in- 
verse square law. 


Three positions of the sound soutce 
are given consideration here. This 
method can only give a first approxi- 
mation; as only primary images are 
used in the calculation, the sound levels 
given at the various points are only ap- 
proximately correct. Since acoustical 
images are not as clearly defined as 
optical images, only the first order 
images have been considered. Varia- 
tions in sound intensities due to the 
interference of the primary sound wave 
and reflected sound waves are herein 
neglected. 


SOUND IMAGES AND THEIR EFFECTS 


First, it is of value to present a few 
qualitative considerations. In general, 
the image I; will affect the entire audi- 
torium. “The cone of influence” of I; 
can be seen from Figs. 17 and 18 to de- 
pend on the extent of the rear reflecting 
surface and the location of the source. 
I, and I., the images of the source in 
the diverging side walls, will . affect 
various parts of the auditorium de- 
pending upon the angle of diversion of 
the walls and the location of the source. 
I, will in most cases produce no bene- 











ficial effects as its “cone of influence” 


passes above the audience (Fig. 20), 
The image I;, of the source in the slop. 
ing ceiling, will depend upon the extent 
of the ceiling and the angle of slope 
(Figs. 19 and 20). 


From a quantitative point of view, only 
slight changes in sound levels at vari- 
ous points occur with differences in ]o. 
cations of the source. It is also shown 
that the absence of the diverging side 
walls changes only slightly the distri- 
bution of sound energy. This is prob- 
ably due:to the fact that at large dis. 
tances from the source the images | 
and I. are somewhat farther away from 
the source and therefore produce only 


relatively small effect. 


In Figs. 17 through 26 the figures shown 
are sound levels in decibels due to the 
source plus the images shown. 


One precaution should be employed in 
location of the source with respect to 


the reflecting surfaces. 


If the source 


is placed at too great a distance from 
the reflecting surfaces, or about 50 to 
65 feet, troublesome echoes and result- 
ing interferences will follow. 


It may be said that the distribution of 
sound energy, at least for the first ap- 
proximation, is independent of the lo- 
cation of the source and that the pres- 
ence of the diverging side walls does 
not increase the efficiency of the shell 
enough to justify the expense of their 
construction. 


MORE RECENT EXAMPLES 


Several shells have been built during 
the last few years in which a flat rear 


wall, 


sloping ceiling, 


and _ diverging 


side walls have been used. Since the 
results of calculations herein show that 
diverging side walls do not increase the 
efficiency of the shell, they are, of 
course, not recommended as an addi- 
tion to the sound shell. However, this 
form has been used in both the Ra 
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yinia Park Opera Shell (Fig. 27) and 
the Sears Roebuck Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair (Fig. 28). The 
method of breaking up the ceiling into 
horizontal bands to adjust properly the 
slope in the Ravinia Shell makes it the 
most satisfactory of the two. The sides 
serve only as stage setting. The Sears 
Roebuck shell would have functioned 
more effectively had it been designed 
in like manner. However, since the 
site was extremely noisy the shell did 
not operate as a simple sound reflector, 
and a public address system had to be 
used at all times. 


CONICAL SHELLS 


The research and study that went into 
the Hollywood Bowl was available for 
the designer of the Grandview Music 
Pavilion at Sioux City, Iowa (Fig. 29). 
That research proved that a simple 
semi-conical shape would direct sound 
from the stage down the center line of 
the amphitheater much farther than 
the shell with the vertical rear wall 
and inclined ceiling could send it. The 
Peterson Memorial Pavilion in Daven- 
port, Iowa (Fig. 30), appears to be an 
archetype of the conical shell. The 
architects freely admit that acoustical 
information was not available at the 
time the building was designed. Al- 
though they apparently believed that 
the shape of the horn was the funda- 
mental solution to their problem, they 
used it without exact knowledge of the 
ultimate refinement of the shape. In 
the completed shell, the rear wall 
serves the purpose of a reflector, but 
the side walls and ceiling are too 
nearly parallel to each other and to the 
floor to function properly. 


The seating area for 6,000 persons at 
the Grandview Pavilion is inclined at 
an angle of approximately 10 degrees 
above the horizontal, as shown on the 
section. The last row of seats, which 
is not quite 300 feet from the center 


24 49db 
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of the stage, is about 35 feet above 
stage level. Research during develop- 
ment of tne Hollywood Bowl indicates 
that when a reflecting shell of this type 
is used, it should be tilted forward at 
an angle of approximately 45 degrees 
if the audience is seated on the level 
and at the same elevation as the or- 
chestra. An amphitheater which is in- 
clined on a hillside and rises above the 
orchestra level requires the angle of 
the cone to be more nearly vertical 
than 45 degrees—actually 45 degrees 
plus one-half of the inclination of the 
amphitheater slope. This formula dic- 


tated a slope of 45 plus = or 50 de- 


9 

grees for the angle of the cone. Profes- 
sional musicians say that the harmonics 
of a violin are easily heard at a point 
well beyond the last row of seats and 
a stage whisper is audible at 300 feet 
from its source on the stage. The soffit 
of the great arch is horizontal in the 
Grandview Pavilion, but the designer 
could have increased the efficiency of 
the shell by inclining the soffit of the 
arch at the same angle as the remainder 
of the cone. 


The audience area at the Fort Dodge 
Pavilion (Fig. 31) is level and accom- 
modates 3,000 spectators. The angle 
of the cone is therefore set at 45 de- 
grees and the angle is constant over the 
entire inclined area including the soffit 
of the great arch. The amphitheater is 
long and narrow and well adapted to 
this directional type of shell. The site 
is a secluded one in a public park. The 
edges are well screened by trees. Be- 
cause the roads at the sides are blocked 
during concerts, background noise is 
reduced to a minimum. 


TESTS ON A CONICAL SHELL 


H. Lynn Bloxom, physicist of Fort 
Dodge, has made a series of elementary 
sound tests at the Fort Dodge Pavilion 
in an attempt to show the distribution 
of sound reflection and the efficiency of 
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He constructed a “howler” 
with one radio tube and rheostats to 
control pitch and volume of sound. This 
was attached to a cone speaker which 


the shell. 


had very few directional properties, 
and the speaker was set up on the stage 
under the shell at about the average 
height of a man. Although he was un- 
able to attain extreme accuracy be- 
cause a decibel-meter was not available 
Mr. Bloxom stationed listeners or ob- 
servers at various points throughout 
the amphitheater. The observers found 
points at which sounds of varying in- 
tensities diminished to inaudibility. The 
tests developed as expected by showing 
the shell to have such strong directional 
qualities that sound could be heard 
about three times farther along the 
center axis of the amphitheater than at 
its outer edges. A series of tests was 
made at a point 600 feet from the stage. 
Using a note of the same pitch and in- 
tensity at two points, one inside the 
shell and the other outside at the edge 
of the pavilion, he found that at 600 
feet the shell increased the intensity of 
the sound 36 times along the center 
axis. The intensity, however, dropped 
off rapidly at points away from the 
center axis. Observers were then sta- 


tioned along a line parallel to the face 
of the shell. 


They found that a note 


Fig. 27. Ravinia Park Opera Shell, 
Ravinia, Ill. 
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Fig. 30. Peterson Memorial Pavilion, Daven- 
port, la. 
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which could be heard at 600 feet along 
the center axis could be heard only 100 
feet along the base line. The test 
seemed to give conclusive proof of the 
directional qualities of the conical 
shell. 


An interesting incident that shows the 
necessity for care in the design of 
conical shells occurred in Oklahoma 
City during the summer of 1939. A 
temporary shell of frame and pressed 
wood construction was being planned 
for the summer concerts of the Works 
Progress Administration Symphony. 
The site selected was the local high 
school football stadium. The shell was 
to be placed at the bottom of the end 
stadium seats, and the angle of the 
reflecting cone was set according to the 
principles just mentioned, in relation 
to the upward slope of the stadium 
seats, which were already constructed 
of concrete. After completion of the 
shell the acoustics were pronounced 
good. When the popularity of the con- 
certs demanded more space for spec- 
tators, the shell was moved backward 
to the opposite end of the football field. 
It was soon noticed that music could 
be heard more distinctly along the top 
wall of the stadium seats, some 450 
feet from the stage, than at the rear 


Fig. 28. Sears Roebuck Pavilion, New York World’s Fair; 
Scott Irwin, Archt. 


L. Kamphoefner, Archt. 











Fig. 31. Music Pavilion, Fort Dodge, la. Henry 





of the seats on the field, only 300 feet 
away. The directional shell designed 
for one condition could not be used suc- 
cessfully unless the slope of the shell 
was changed. Since making the change 
would mean nearly a complete rebuild- 
ing, the shell has been left as it was 
originally planned. 


Another shell using the simple conical 
section is the Blatz Music Pavilion in 
Milwaukee (Fig. 32). Built as a mono- 
lith in concrete, it shows influence of 
the Grandview Pavilion in Sioux City, 
in the monumental form of the main 
mass and in the form of the great 
arch. The site, in a public park, was 
not chosen with care to eliminate back- 
ground noise, and so a public address 
system has been installed. 


FOR LARGER AUDIENCES 


For great audiences of from ten to 
twenty thousand persons it is neces- 
sary to control the direction of the 
sound even more closely. The designer 
of the Hollywood Bowl (Fig. 33) solved 
this problem effectively by breaking the 
surface of the simple conical section 
into a series of concentric rings or 
ridges. The purpose of such a form is 
to place the reflecting surfaces as close 
as possible to the sound source. Al- 


Fig. 29. Grandview Music Pavilion, Sioux City, 
la. H. L. Kamphoefner, Archt. 





Fig. 32. Blatz Music Pavilion, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. Fitzburgh Scott, Archt. 
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though the plain conical section is sim- 
pler structurally and easier to build, 
its reflecting surface tends to get too 
far away from the sound source, es- 
pecially if the slope of the amphi- 
theater is steep and the angle of in- 
clination of the cone is high. For or- 
chestra and band and even for vocalists 
the simple conical Grandview shell 
seems to be adequate as a reflector for 
audiences of up to 8,000 persons. When 
reflecting surfaces are lowered and lo- 
cal conditions are ideal, as they are at 
the Hollywood Bowl, it is possible to 
reach audiences of up to 20,000 people. 


Because of the amount of descriptive 
material already written on the Holly- 
wood Bowl it would be superfluous to 
write in detail again of its structure 
and its acoustical functioning. A brief 
summary of its acoustical performance 
will suffice here. The seating area of 
the Bowl is inclined upward from the 


shell at an angle of about 12 degrees. 
The last row of seats is about 550 feet 
from the stage. Most of the sound is 
thrown from the shell upward to the 
top rows of seats. The closer rows re- 
ceive plenty of sound directly from the 
source without need of reflection in ad- 
dition. The design produces a most 
democratic result, since the cheaper 
seats at the rear of the amphitheater 
are in reality much better, except for 
detailed vision. 


Several acoustical authorities have 
complained that the conical shell, espe- 
cially this ridged type which controls 
the direction of sound so definitely, 
tends to focus high frequency vibra- 
tions down the center axis of the amphi- 
theater whereas low frequency vibra- 
tions are spread out over the entire 
audience area. H. Lynn Bloxom in his 
tests on the Fort Dodge Pavilion in- 
timates that this defect might exist. 





Fig. 29A. Section through 
Grandview Pavilion, Sioux 
City, la. 


Fig. 30. 


Hollywood Bowl, Hollywood, Calif. 





If it were noticeably serious it would 
definitely distort musical harmony and 
make the conical shell undesirable as a 
reflector. However, Vern O. Knudsen 
says that sound of 128 cycles and above 
is reflected evenly by the Hollywood 
Bowl and even vibrations of lower fre- 
quency are not distorted noticeably. 

This type of shell, with the conical 
section in a series of concentric ridges, 
has been used at Grant Park in Chi- 
cago (Fig. 34) for the summer concerts 
of the Chicago Symphony and for very 
widely diversified municipal uses. Be- 
cause the audience area is level the 
visibility of the stage is poor. The 
park, furthermore, is so noisy that a 
public address system was required. 
The shell, however, is sound acoustically 
and under better conditions would be 
ideal as a reflector. The Park Board 
evidently did not believe that the world 
would beat a path to the door of the 


Vern O. 


Knudsen, consultant on acoustics; Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Archt. Reflecting surfaces are designed for audiences of 


up to 20,000 people. 
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man who invented a perfect mousetrap. 
no matter where he lived. Nor did they 
realize that a good shell would draw 
listeners, wherever it was. Rather, 
having a good shell, they thought they 
must put it in a public place, where it 
could be seen. They should have known 
that a secluded site would draw a more 
critical audience than the poorly lo- 
cated shell, and probably as large a one. 


The ostentatious Walbridge Park Pa- 
vilion in Toledo, Ohio (Fig. 35), built 
with pride by the WPA, is another 
shell constructed on principles used in 
the Hollywood Bowl. The amphitheater 
is secluded in a controlled section of a 
public park where the background noise 
is at a minimum, and the acoustics are 
good. 

The Ford Music Pavilion built for the 
San Diego Exposition (Fig. 36) is a 
derivative of the conical shell. It uses 
a series of flat planes to accomplish 
the same result. This change works 
for a more simplified structural system 
and in theory directs the sound with 
less concentration. 


GETTING RID OF ECHOES 


The most interesting feature of the 
shell is the method the architect has 
used to free the acoustical system from 
all echo. Careless placing of such sur- 
faces as backs of seats and retaining 
walls, in other amphitheaters, has pro- 
duced an echo effect when the sound 
has been reflected from such surfaces 
back to the shell and then out to the 
audience again a fraction of a second 
later. Such an echo can be very bother- 
some. In the Ford Bowl the angles of 
all seat backs and retaining walls are 
slanted back from the vertical as shown 
on the accompanying diagram and the 
sound is reflected up into the sky as 
shown in Fig. 37. 


Fig. 317. Section through the Ford Music Shell 
and amphitheater, showing seat backs and re- 
taining walls slanted to reduce echoes. 


Fig. 36. Ford Music Shell, San Diego Exposi- 
tion, San Diego, Calif. Richard Requa, Archt. 


Fig. 34. Grant Park 
Music Shell, Chicago, 
Ill. Designed by Chi- 
cago’s South Park 
Board. 


Fig. 35. Shell, Wal- 
bridge Park, Toledo, 
Ohio. Michael 
O’Shea, Archt. 
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Peace! It’s Wonderful 


As this is written, American battle- 
ships have entered Tokyo Bay, Ameri- 
can troops are on Japanese soil, gasoline 
rationing has ended but tires are still 
rationed, America has had a few days 
of whoopee, some people have gone back 
to work, while great numbers of war 
workers have no work to return to. 
There’s an occasional expression of fear 
of a last-minute Japanese double-cross, 
but the general impression is that now 
we've got to produce for peace; to speak 
of our own. field, that we must produce 
buildings and the thousands of parts 
which go into them. 


There have been lots of replicas or 
slight improvements on prewar or war- 
time building products. There has been 
time for only a few brand-new develop- 
ments, although there have been hints of 
many. In the vernacular, this is okay 
with us—provided those eagerly awaited 
new developments eventually material- 
ize. We’ll bet they will, most of them; 
we are keyed to miracles, Superforts, 
super-Superforts, atomic energy, and 
all the rest; and we won’t remain sat- 
isfied with the imperfect products of 
the laissez-faire prewar era. On the 
other hand, we must not forget good 
prewar products just because they can’t 
ballyhoo plexi-atomic virtues. 


Reconversion—Among other pronounce- 
ments, we hear that Westinghouse is 
taking on many ex-servicemen in its 
plants; that the Square D Company, 
manufacturers of electrical distribu- 
tion and control equipment, has vir- 
tually converted its plants to peace- 
time pursuits and has a tremendous 
backlog of orders to fill as rapidly as 
materials and personnel become avail- 
able. There are others, too many to 
list even if we knew them all. 


House Equipment—Extremely _ inter- 
esting is the emergence of a scheme for 
selling the consumer a “Complete 
House,” in which most equipment for- 


merly considered portable, and hence 
subject to purchasing contracts sepa- 
rate from the house mortgage, can be 
bought along with the house under a 
single mortgage contract. The scheme 
has powerful backing, including that 
of the National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. Coupled with it, by 
no means inadvertently, is promotion 
for the all-electric kitchen. This, of 
course, is no threat to progress in do- 
mestic architecture; it is an advance 
if it truly simplifies building problems 
and doesn’t overburden the buyer. 


There are some improved equipment 
items. One is announced by Edison 
General Electric (Hotpoint) Appliance 
Co., of Chicago. This is a fully auto- 
Matic electric dish-washer which fits 
under the kitchen sink—any sink—and 
operates at one touch of a button, with- 
out soap, to spray, rinse, wash, and 
dry dishes, silverware, and even pots 
and pans. A sequence of eight opera- 


tions automatically does everything, 
culminating in turning on an electrical 
air heater to dry the clean contents. 
The cabinet is fully insulated. Plumb- 
ing requirements don’t differ much 
from conventional facilities. 


Edison General Electric also announces 
that most of its electrical appliances 
should be in production by the end 
of September, including refrigerators, 
garbage disposal units, washing ma- 
chines, ironers, dryers, water heaters, 
and kitchen cabinets; but that its auto- 
matic clothes washer and home freezer 
will not get into immediate production. 
Quantities are expected to be limited 
until 1946. 


Nor are manufacturers of gas-operated 
equipment lagging. The gas industry 
is sponsoring a nationwide project to 
standardize dimensions of kitchen equip- 
ment. This is in line with current ac- 
tivity in dimensional coordination, if 
the standards chosen fit the housewives 
who will use the equipment, as we are 
told they do. Yet, according to the 
American Gas Association, unification 
of dimensions is also being pushed “so 
that cabinets and cabinet-sinks might be 
built in sizes to fit smoothly with gas 
ranges and refrigerators . . .”—which 
seems like putting the very salable cart 
before that horse, the consumer. Nev- 
ertheless it seems progressive. 


As to unsettling news, the Crosley Cor- 
poration, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is pro- 
moting a “packaged” kitchen, in buying 
which, to judge by the Crosley an- 
nouncement, the housewife sends them 
a sketch plan in which she locates doors, 
windows, sink, refrigerator, and range 
—and Crosley does the rest. To quote 
them verbatim: “These new packaged 
units eliminate the necessity for archi- 
tectural drawings, for salaried or com- 
missioned architects or contractors, for 
crews of workmen, and the attendant 
mess as well as unexpected extras.” 
We can imagine the total lack of inte- 
gration which would result in that most 
complex room in the house, the kitchen. 
We can hear the howls from outraged 
designers and builders. 


Yes, we guess the war’s over. 


Plexiglas for Peace—Rohm and Haas, 
manufacturers of Plexiglas, transpar- 
ent plastic from which plane turrets 
and many other war gadgets have been 
made, are staging a series of exhibits 
throughout the country. Purpose is to 
show how their material can be decor- 
ated (engraved, sandblasted, colored, 
edge-lighted, etc.) and used in many 
extraordinary ways, both semistruc- 
tural and decorative. It is a stimulat- 
ing show for the designer—not too 
large to comprehend, suggestive of 
many improvements. 


STEEL BATHROOM CABINETS 


Bathroom cabinets of drawn, one-piece 
steel construction, with rounded cor- 
ners, finished in vitreous porcelain or 
baked enamel, are a new venture of 


wes Z 
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the Grote Mfg. Co., Inc., Bellevue, Ky. 
Mirrors are plain or with stainless steel 
or chromium plated frame. There are 
recessed or wall surface types, as well 
as electrically lighted cabinets. 


EXPANDING PRODUCT LINES 


Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., an- 
nounces a new and broader postwar 
line of copper blast heaters and booster 
units, said to be more closely adapted 
to needs of heating engineers and dry- 
ing equipment designers. Casings are 
designed for vertical or horizontal duct 
installations, permitting. use of ducts 
with cross-sectional areas no larger 
than the coil faces. A new baffle ar- 
rangement improves direct air flow 
through coil. 


Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., also reports 
a line enlargement of its propeller fans, 
which may now be had with 2- or 4- 
blade propellers—fan diameters from 
15” to 48”. There are 4-blade fans 
available in diameters from 10” to 72”. 
Both belt and direct fans may be ob- 
tained with motor outside air stream. 


VENETIAN WINDOWS 


The new “Venta-Glass” window with 
plate glass shutters can be left open, 
even during a rainstorm, for draft-free 
ventilation. Shutters are easily oper- 
ated (and cleaned), allowing 90% open- 
ing of window area; when closed, they 
overlap slightly, making a watertight 
seal. The louvers, if broken, are said to 
be quickly replaceable. Window screens 
or storm sash mounted on the outside 
don’t interfere with shutter operation. 
Lyle Bishop is the inventor and Nu- 
Air-Wa Co., 601 S. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 5, Calif., the manufacturer. 


ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND 


Wooster Products, Inc., Wooster, Ohio, 
announce a one-piece, all-steel, safety 
tread and stair step for fire escapes and 
stairways in industrial buildings, power 
and chemical plants, etc. The tread is 
bolted or welded to the steel stringers, 
and the grooved tread surface is made 
of non-slip, abrasive grip filler. 





ADDENDUM: BPF No. 13 
Air-Entraining Portland Cement 


Word has been received from the 
Louisville Cement Co., Inc., Speed 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky, that 
they manufacture an air-entraining 
portland cement known as “Speed 
Air-Entraining Cement.” They also 
manufacture “Speed Natural Ce- 
ment,” which contains air-entrain- 
ing material and can be blended with 
standard portland cement to produce 
air-entrained concrete. Certain other 
advantages are also claimed for the 
natural cement. (This notice may be 
attached to Building Product Facts 
sheet No. 13, Air-Entraining Port- 
land Cement, July 1945 issue.) 
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Accessories 

1-22. Building Accessories (Cat. 41), 
Ankortite Products, Ine. Reviewed 
September. 

Adhesives 

1-23. Miracle Adhesives and Plastic 


Coatings, 4-p. illus. folder on uses of 
cold-bond, fast-setting adhesives for: 
tile-setting; bath and washroom fix- 
tures; glass, glass blocks, and mirrors; 
hanger supports and insulation hang- 
ers; acoustical tile, wallboards, cork, 
glass insulations, ete. Data on anti-slip 
plastic coatings for floors, decks, stair- 
ways, etc. Miracle Adhesives Corp. 


1-24. Technical Data on Pliobond Ad- 
hesive. United States Plywood Corp. 
Reviewed September. 


1-25. The World of Tomorrow Will be 
Welded by a Paint Brush (Bulletin 
1800), U. S. Stoneware Co. Reviewed 
September. 


Air Cleaners 


1-27. The Magic of Electronics in Air 
Filtration (Form 255), 16 pp., illus. 
bulletin. Simple, clear explanation of 
theory and practice of electronics in 
air filtration; research and development 
on electronic air filters by the AAF; 
advantages and applications to indus- 
trial and commercial air cleaning prob- 
lems. American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


Air Conditioning 


1-26. Introducing the Air-Vane Line, 
AIA File 30-E, Rock Island Register 
Co. Reviewed September. 


Concrete 


3-39. Haydite Building Units, AIA File 
10a2, American Aggregate Co. Re- 
viewed September. 

3-42. 4-p. illus. folder on advantages of 
“Featherweight” concrete precast roof 
slabs for fireproof, insulated roof con- 
struction. Detail drawings. Federal Ce- 
ment Tile Co. 


3-41. Fireproofing Structural Steel with 
Zonolite Water Repellent Concrete, 
illus. folder (6x9) on isolating struc- 
tural steel, also wood, with a monolithic 
lightweight, insulating concrete coating 
to make it fire-resistant. Comparison 
table on dead-load reductions of “Zono- 
lite’ concrete; recommended mixes. 
Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 


Conduit 


3-37. Orangeburg Fibre Conduit, Fibre 
Conduit Co. Reviewed September. 
3-40. Therm-O-Tile (Bulletin 451), H. 
W. Porter & Co., Inc. Reviewed Septem- 
ber. 


Doors and Door Equipment 

4-28. Your Own Private Doorman, Hor- 
ton Mfg. Div., The Aviation Corp. Re- 
viewed September. 

4-29. Wartime Catalog No. 22W-2, Nor- 
ton Door Closer Co. Reviewed Septem- 
ber. 


4-30. Rezo Flush Doors, AIA File 19- 
E-12, portfolio of data, illustrations, 
and construction detail drawings on 
lightweight wood fiush door. with inter- 
locking grid core providing air and 
sound conditioning, strength, rigidity, 
under extreme temperatures and at- 
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mospheriec conditions. Paine Lumber 


Co., Ltd. 


Electrical Wiring and Equipment 


5-19. Condensed Catalog 451, Bull Dog 
Electric Products Co. Reviewed Sept. 


5-20. Multi-Breaker Service and Load 
Centers (Cir. 323), 4-p. illus. folder on 
5 types of circuit breakers, surface or 
flush mounted. Construction details, box 
numbers, outside box dimensions, data 
on knockouts, suggested specifications. 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 


Elevators 


5-16. Sedgwick Standard Specifications 
for Elevators and Dumb Waiters 
(1002), Sedgwick Machine Works. Re- 
viewed Sept. 


Fabrics 


6-30. Thortel Fireproof Fabrics, Thor- 
tel Fireproof Fabrics. Reviewed Sept. 


Finishes 


6-41. Hydrated Lime for Plaster, 8-p. 
illus. folder on white, fibered, base coat 
hydrated lime for plaster finishing. 
How to prepare, use; specifications. The 
Finishing Lime Association of Ohio. 


Fireplaces, Garbage Disposal Equipment 


6-27. Donley Devices, Donley Bros. Co. 
Reviewed September. 


Floors—Coverings and Maintenance 


Armstrong Cork Co.’s “Ideas” portfolios 
on store modernization: 6-33 (food); 
6-34 (beauty); 6-35 (drugs); 6-36 (res- 
taurants); 6-37 (shops); 6-38 (shoes); 
6-39 (men’s apparel); 6-40 (markets). 
Reviewed September. 


6-31. Goodyear Static-Conductive and 
Spark-Resistant Rubber Flooring for 
Munitions Plants. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Inc., Chemical Products Di- 
vision, Builders Supply & Flooring 
Dept. Reviewed September. 


7-28. Daylight with Insulux, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. Reviewed September. 


7-29. Excellent for Dairies, Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Co. Reviewed September. 


Granite 


7-31. Standard Granite Sections, AIA- 
8-B-3, H. S. Fletcher Co. Reviewed 
Sept. 


Gypsum and Gypsum Products 


7-32. Sound-Absorbing Gypsum Plaster, 
AIA 39-B, 4-p. illus. folder on advan- 
tages of gypsum acoustical plaster as a 
noise-conditioner. Gypsum Association. 


Hardware 


8-54. Finishing Hardware at a Glance 
(17b/1), 18-p. illus. postwar catalog 
supplement on designs and _ specifica- 
tions of finishing hardware—locks. 
latches, casement and sash, transoms, 
cupboards and drawers, door pulls and 
stops, kick plates, push bars and plates, 
coat hooks, door closers. Charts for 
each tvve of building. Lockwood Hard- 
ware Mfg. Co. 


Heating and Heating Equipment 
8-55. Aerofin Standardized Heating 








Surface, AIA File 30c4 (Bulletin H. 
39-1), 58 pp., illus. Technical data on 
“Aerofin” air heating units for pres- 
sures from 1-200, 242-200, and 25-350- 
lb. gauges, and for vertical or horizon- 
tal air flow. Air friction, velocity, face 
area, temperature and condensation, 
temperature rise constants tables, tem. 
perature effects .charts, piping and 
other diagrams. Aerofin Corp. 


8-57. Vacuum Return Units (Pilletin 
100-A) AIA File 30C5, 4-p. illus. bulle- 
tin on vibrationless pumping equipment 
for selective pressure- and temperature- 
controlled vacuum return heating sys- 
tems. Specifications, standard and su- 
per ratings. Ames Hydrovac Corp. 


8-58. Town of Tomorrow (SA-3356), 
42-p. bound brochure. Review of pres- 
ent-day American architectural styles 
of homes to which gas heating is adapt- 
able. Interior and exterior photos, 
floor plans, basement designs, insulation 
methods. Data on space-saving gas 
heater and air conditioning units. 
Bryant Heater Co. 


8-61. Engineering Standards for the 
Use of Contractors, Engineers, Archi- 
tects, Salesmen (1942 ed.), 72 pp., illus. 
(4x754). Data, tables, discussions on 
heating system design, from heat loss 
calculation to standardized duct fittings. 
Layouts, detail drawings, charts. Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc. 


8-63. Hoffman Hot Water Controlled 
Heat, 7-p. illus. booklet on a hot water 
controlled heating system applicable to 
any size home, for split systems, for 
panel heating, to zoning, by means of 
forced, continuous circulation. Draw- 
ings, operation diagrams, piping layout. 
Hoffman Specialty Co. 


8-52. Blast Heaters, Booster Units 
(Cat. 345), Modine Mfg. Co. Reviewed 
September. 


8-55. Choosing A Heating Plant Wise- 
ly, 16-pp. illus. booklet (3°4x8%). Ad- 
vising prospective home builders and 
modernizers to get exvert advice for 
installing a heating plant. 
hot water, steam and vapor, and warm 
air heating systems; 
boilers; automatic heating equipment: 
domestic water heating; radiators and 
convectors; radiant heating; air con- 
ditioning. Plumbing and Heating In- 
dustries Bureau. 


8-64. Bulletin B-3000, 6 pp., illus. Tech- 


nical data on compact steel heating boil- [ 
ers for use with all fuels and all types > 


of firing—equipped with ample-sized 
combustion chambers for maximum heat 
generation, and flue doors with gas 
tight joints. Titusville Iron Works Co. 


insulation 


9-35. Consumer folder on aluminum foil 
insulation, Alfol Insulation Co., Ine 
Reviewed September. 


9-36. Industrial Insulations, 28-p. il 


lus. catalog on high and low temopera- |) 
ture mineral wool insulations—‘ Mono |) 


choice of fuel, 
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Block,” blanket, pipe covering, cement - 
Therma! |7 
conductivity charts, specifications, size | 


felt, ‘“Koldboard,” fill, ete. 


Baldwin-Hill Co. 


Kitchen Equipment . 


11-03. Portfolio of Personalized Kitch-§ 
en Plans, 25 pp. Kitchen plans for all § 
types of housing, prepared by the) 
Hotpoint Kitchen Planning Div. of Edi | 
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son General Elec. Appliance Co., Inc. 
Sketches, designers’ suggestions for 
lighting, electrical appliance place- 
ments, color, windows, ventilation, cab- 
inets, sinks, etc. 


11-04. Kitchen Beauty Styled by Lyon, 
4-p. bulletin. Detail drawings of metal 
sectional kitchen cabinets—wall, base, 
sink units, linoleum sink tops, sectional 
work tops, accessories. 6 types of floor 
plans. Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


Lighting and Lighting Equipment 

12-32. Postwar Lighting for the Me- 
dium Home (Y-477), General Electric 
Co., Lamp Dept. Reviewed September. 


12-33. Hospital Lighting Data Book 
(Cat. 41), AIA F31-F-2 & 31-F-28, 35 
pp., illus. Catalog on modern hospital 
lighting units—fliuorescent, diffused, 
shielded, indirect, incandescent—for all 
sections of a modern hospital, from 
major and minor. surgery rooms to en- 
trance and exit signs. Sizes, wattages. 
Edwin F. Guth Co. 


12-34. Lighting Drafting Rooms, from 
the publication, Architexts. Discussion 
of correct lighting for drafting rooms; 
converging vision; eyesight correction; 
amount of light; table slope; wall, floor, 
and ceiling finish; relief areas; choice 
of lighting system. Holophane Co., Inc. 


12-37. Seeability for Tomorrow, 30-p. 
illus. booklet on ‘fa few interpretations 
of modern thinking applied to lighting 
design” for homes, stores, restaurants, 
offices, factories, schools. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Lamp Division. 


Marble 


13-11. Marble in the Home, 8-p. illus. 
booklet. Uses of marble in entrances, 
bathrooms, kitchens, on _ staircases, 
floors, fireplaces, thresholds, table tops, 
shelves, etc. Vermont Marble Co. 


Paint 


16-52. Red Lead for Structural Work, 
6-p. illus. reprint of article by L. L. 
Carrick. Discussion of red lead as a 


protective coat for structural steel. 
specification chart. Lead Industries 
ASSN. 

16-53. Pittsburgh Color Dynamics for 


Offices, Hotels, and Restaurants, Pitts- 
— Plate Glass Co. Reviewed Sep- 
tember. 


Partitions 


16-61. Fairhurst Unitfold Partitions, 
Disappearing Door Wardrobes, AIA-19- 
E-61, AITA-28-B-33, 12 pp., illus. book- 
let on folding wood partitions made in 
separate, single, and interchangeable 
units for all building types, and for 
space-saving wardrobe doors—metal or 
wood. Suggested arrangements, instal- 
lation data, specifications. International 
Steel Co. 


Piping 

16-59. Acid-Proof Pipe and Fittings 
(Bulletin 550), 12-p. illus. booklet on 
ceran ic pipe, acid-, alkali-, and corro- 
Slon-proof, for drain lines, ventilating 
ducts, ete. Chemical analysis; physical 
Properties; engineering, technical, and 
Installation data; information on caulk- 
ing compounds and _ cement-asbestos 
pipe. U.S. Stoneware Co. 


Plumbing and Plumbing Equipment 


ee Architects’ Views on Flush Valve 
“Pplications (Form 477), Imperial 


Brass Mfg. Co. Reviewed September. 


16-56. Architects’ Views on Flush Valve 
Applications (Form 477), Imperial 
Brass Mfg. Co. Reviewed September. 


16-60. Grease Interception, Manual AIA 
File 29c4, 16 pp. Information on proper 
selection and installation of grease in- 
terceptors. Selection chart and formula; 
installation diagrams; detail drawings; 
dimensional data. Josam Mfg. Co. 


16-57. What You Should Know About 
Plumbing, 16-p. illus. booklet (3% x 
814). Advising prospective home build- 
ers and modernizers to employ a mas- 
ter plumber; planning bath and powder 
room; choice of bathroom equipment; 
lighting; kitchen and laundry room 
planning; hot water heating; plumb- 
ing for the home built beyond water 
main facilities; Plumbing and Heating 
Industries Bureau. 


Pumps 


16-58. Faets You Should Know About 
Centrifugal Pumps and Impellers, 20-p. 
illus. booklet on advantages and disad- 
vantages of general purpose centrifu- 
gal pumps (all makes)——‘“‘the unbiased 
opinions of Deming Engineers”. ‘ 
Suggested as a textbook. Drawings, 
diagrams. The Deming Co. 


Roofing 


18-14. Long Span Roof Arches, 4-p. 
illus. bulletin, Arch Roof Construction 
Co., Ine. Reviewed September. 


18-15. Two consumer pamphlets on pre- 
cast concrete roof slabs, Federal Cement 
Tile Co. Reviewed September. 


Steel 

19-35. Airtherm Steel Deck for Roofs, 
Walls, Partitions, 4-p. illus. bulletin on 
use of lightweight pressed steel, open- 
ribbed deck for factories, mills, garages, 
etc.—applicable to flat or sloping roofs. 
Airtherm Mfg. Co. 


19-36. Laclede Steel for Construction, 
Laclede Steel Co. Reviewed September. 


Toilet Equipment—Marble 


20-19. Marble Toilet Units, AIA File 
22-A-3. Two 4-p. illus. folders and de- 
tail sheets on 4 types of marble toilet 
stall units for single and multiple unit 
installations. Installation instructions, 
specification. Vermont Marble Co. 


Trim 
20-18. Marble Trim, AIA File 8-B-1, 
Vermont Marble Co. Reviewed Sept. 


Ventilation 


22-10. Computing C.F.M. for Heat Re- 
moval (Bulletin D1-45), American Ma- 
chine and Metals, Inc., DeBothezat Fans 
Division. Reviewed September. 


Walis and Wall Finishes 


23-36. Masterwalls by Hauserman (Cat. 
45), E. F. Hauserman Co. Reviewed 
September. 


Water Heaters 

23-42. Catalog TW95d, AIA File 29D2, 
4-p. illus. catalog on all-weld “Tabasco” 
hot water heater for extra heavy ser- 
vice: 5 sizes with hourly ratings 165 to 
700 gals. of water heated 50° per hour. 
Specifications, dimensions, drawings. 
Kewanee Boiler Corp. 


Windows 


23-43. Bayley Windows-Doors-Opera- 
tors in New Modular Sizes, AIA File 
16-a, 31-p. illus. catalog. Data, modular 
layouts approved by Metal Window In- 
stitute and conforming to A-62 of the 
A.S.A.; construction detail drawings on 
many types of metal windows and op- 
erators, on industrial steel doors. In- 
formation on mastic surrounds (for 
windows set in concrete, on finishes, 


glazing of “Thermopane,” etc.). The 
William Bayley Co. 
23-38. Book of Windows for Public 


Buildings, 20-p. illus. booklet present- 
ing a window-manufacturer’s ideas on 
public building design. Mesker Brothers. 


23-29. Collection of Pella Window Ideas 
for Home Builders (Form 126), Rol- 
screen Co. Reviewed September. 


Wood and Wood Preservatives 


23-40. Today’s Idea House, Ponderosa 
Pine Woodwork. Reviewed September. 


23-41. New Jobs in Our Town, 20-p. 
illus. booklet on using wood for timber 
truss construction. Photographs of va- 
rious wood structures. Data on termite 
protection; discussion on safety of tim- 
ber. Timber Engineering Co. 
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from the 


Technical Press 


Building Trades Blueprint Reading, Dy 
J. Ralph Dailzell, 233 pp., illus., paper 
cover, spiral bound. American Tech. 
Soc., Chicago 1945. Part I, Fundamen- 
tals; Part II, Specifications, Blueprints, 
Examinations. 


“The first aim of this book is to teach 
architectural blueprint reading without 
requiring that students burden them- 
selves with other principles not closely 
associated with the building industry or 
with the skills, knowledge, and tech- 
niques needed to make an architectural 
drawing.” 


This is clearly achieved by straight- 
forward explanations well supported by 
profuse, easily read illustrations. 


Part I commences with a study of the 
shapes of surfaces and solids and cal- 
culations for areas, cubage, and dimen- 
sions. Progressing through represen- 
tation, symbols, conventions, the text 
concludes with consideration of struc- 
tural details. 


Part II presents the specifications and 
blueprints for 3 buildings which include 
typical construction details such as 
carpenters, masons, and other crafts- 
men ordinarily encounter. 


Throughout Parts I and II, each section 
is followed by a complete set of ques- 
tions requiring close study of the text 
and teaching the student to read blue- 
prints as well as giving him many 
practical projects to do. 


The book is admirably adapted to use 
either for short term classes in blue- 
print reading or as a supplement to 
classes in architectural drawing, de- 
sign, and estimating. 


British Building Studies 


Post War Building Studies, Ministry of 
Public Works. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, 1944. (Available from 
the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.) 

No. 4. Plumbing. The Plumbing Com- 
mittee of the Building Research Board 
of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 43 pp., illustrated, 
appendices, bibliography, glossary. 30 
cents 


Recommendations for British postwar 
plumbing practices resulting from a 
survey of existing scientific information 
and practice. This report, with an eye 
to postwar demands, concentrates on 
plumbing for low-cost housing. The con- 
siderable variation between British and 
American practice lessens its value in 
this country. 


No. 6. Gas Installations. Committee 
convened by the Institution of Gas Engi- 
pp., tables, appendices, index, 
15 cents 


neers. 42 


glossary. 
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No. 7. Steel Structures. Committee con- 
vened by the Insiitution of Civil Engi- 
neers. 8 pp. 15 cents 


A review of the practice of steel frame 
construction, this booklet makes recom- 
mendations for revision of present Bri- 
tish standards to ensure the greatest 
practicable economy of material and 
rapidity of construction. The recom- 


mendations, minor in character, en- 
courage design closer to the true 


stresses in structures with greater con- 
fidence in materials. Welded construc- 
tion receives hearty support in the form 
of advice that the utmost use be made 
of shop- and field-welding, that special 
encouragement be given the development 
of new types of design made possible 
by welding. 


No. 8. Reinforced Concrete Structures. 
Committee convened by the Institution 
of Structural Engineers. 12 pp. 15 
cents 


The Committee suggests that the great- 
est rapidity of construction and econ- 
omy of material could be achieved 
through the preparation of a New Code 
of Practice and the improvement of 
methods of design and _ construction. 
Principal recommendations for the new 
code are increase of 10% in allowable 
compression stress for concrete, the 
guarded use of pre-stressed concrete, 
the welding of mild steel reinforcement, 
and the consideration of composite con- 
struction. For improvement in design, 
it is suggested that design of reinforced 
concrete be restricted to persons proper- 
ly qualified. Construction is to be im- 
proved by employing only experienced 
contractors and by considering opera- 
tions such as mixing and laying con- 
crete, steel bending and placing, and 
the erection of formwork as trades, to 


be recognized as such by the trade 
unions. 
No. 9. Mechanical Installations. Com- 


mittee Convened by the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. 120 pp., illus. 
60 cents 


The Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, worried by the lack of under- 
standing between their profession and 
builders, makes many suggestions which 
should be conducive to better relations 
in the postwar world. Their opinions 
fall under three main headings: Prep- 
aration of Projects, Execution of Works, 
and Operation and Maintenance of 
Installation. Criticisms fall impartially 
on engineers, contractors, architects, 
and government agencies responsible 
for codes. It would seem that the Pro- 
posed Codes of Practice, as they apply 
to mechanical installations, would elim- 
inate many of the irritants. 


This pamphlet, more than others re- 
viewed to date (with the possible excep- 
tion of School Construction), is broader 
and more helpful to simplification and 
unification of the building industry. 





FROM OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Recommended Practice of Home Light. 
ing. June 1945 Illuminating Engineer. 
ing, publ. by Illuminating Engineering 
Society, 51 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Paper bound, tables, illus. $1.00 


“The ability to sce clearly and quickly 
with least strain on eyesight, energy 
and general well being depends upon 
the quantity and quality of lighting, 
The lighting of the home must be ¢o- 
ordinated with architectural detail and 
decorative schemes to blend inconspic- 
uously with them and give them added 
emphasis and interest at night.” 


Upon this theme the article assembles 
authoritative information designed to 
enable architects, home owners, and 
builders to design interior lighting sys- 
tems which provide for the seeing needs 
of the average family. Lighting systems 
are divided into 5 types (from direct 
to indirect lighting) and recommended 
illumination values for specified visual 
tasks are presented in tabular form. 
This information is integrated to sug- 
gest specific lighting fixture types and 
wattages for major rooms and activities. 
The suggested fixtures are illustrated 
by sketches (which seem unnecessarily 
reminiscent of ornaments of the gaslight 
era) and approved lighting arrange- 
ments are demonstrated in photographs 
of contemporary rooms. 


MANUALS 
Pump Engineering Data. Economy 
Pumps Inc., Hamilton, Ohio, 1945. 


Cloth bound, illus., tables, index, 416 pp. 


Pump Engineering Data is a sales cata- 
logue of Economy Pumps Inc., expanded 
to form a handbook of pump installation 
design. The principles of pump engi- 
neering are explained generaliy and 
technically with the aid of formulas, 
tables, and charts. A comprehensive 
chapter of pertinent engineering data 
supplements use as a handbook. 


Byers Wrought Iron for Radiant Heat- 
ing, A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Paper bound, 52 pp., illus., charts, tables. 


Designed as a working manual for al- 
chitects and engineers, this pamphlet 
presents accumulated installation data 
and engineering information. Alihough 
it does not present an exhaustive discus- 
sion of technical theory, the booklet does 
detail procedure for the design and in- 
stallation of coils and the calculation 
and selection of required piping and 
heating. Advantages and comparative 
costs are analyzed and the theor 
‘radiant heating is briefly presented. 


The doubts of prospective users are 
answered in a section of very satisfac- 
tory replies to the most frequently asked 
questions. Many dubious points of 
control, maintenance, and effects are 
cleared up. 
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CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Manuyjacturing Division—5701 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Ill. 


All types of residential and industrial steel windows, steel doors, metal frame screens, metal lath, metal 


weatherstrip, steel joists and steel roof deck. 


Sheet Steel and Wire Division * Concrete Engineering Division ° Highway Products Division 
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Reviews 


EDUCATION FOR PLANNING 
By Davidson-Smull 


President Truman is calling for more 
TVA’s, housing, slum clearance. There 
is a good likelihood that much of the 
governmental program will be initiated, 





Aeantmenrs, store and 
office buildings, factories, 
hospitals, and churches can achieve 
greater fuel economy, avoid over- 
heating, and maintain more uni- 
form temperatures by installing 
the ECONOSTAT. It regulates 
the heating system of the building 
directly from the outdoor tempera- 
ture by supplying the heat at in- 
tervals. Comfortable indoor tem- 


perature conditions are maintained 
by varying the “heat on” periods 
in accordance with outdoor temp- 
erature changes. A wide range of 
adjustments permits the instrument 
to be adapted to the operating 








BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


1230 ROCK STREET - 
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. THE SYSTEM THAT AUTOMATICALLY 
: ADJUSTS HEAT-ON PERIODS TO 
° MATCH OUTDOOR TEMPERATURES 


but there is not as strong a likelihood 
that the planning profession has the 
proper personnel for the job. The phase 
of planning upon which the country is 
embarking requires collective, rather 
than individual, effort. Architects, at- 
torneys, economists, engineers, and soci- 
ologists will have to coordinate their 
endeavors. TVA indicates the results 
of such collaboration; more recently, 
the first prize team in the Boston contest 
proved that only a “team” has sufficient 
composite ability to attempt all the 
answers. 


To date, we have placed too much em- 
phasis on turning out the master or 


condition of the individual in- 
stallation. The length of time for 
each cycle, the operating range, 
the calibration, the amount of 
night temperature depression, as 
well as the morning warm-up, are 
all adjustable. The result is a 
simple, compact, and dependable 
temperature control system which 
can be easily installed and adjusted 
to assure economical fuel con- 
sumption. Write for new circular 
giving full details, or see your 
Barber - Colman _ representative. 
Plan NOW for next winter’s fuel 
savings. 





super-planner, presumably endowed py 
nature and a weighty education with all 
possible abilities. Rather, one should 
aim at training a “piece” of a planner, 
True, we need planning administrators 
with over-all perspectives. But essen- 
tially the day’s work will be done by 
specialists who have tasted the plan- 
ning philosophy. 


Just as the typical collegiate program 
includes a basic course in American 
government or elementary economics, a 
course on the principles, history, and 
significance of planning should be of- 
fered. It should be broad enough to 
attract students of social science, tech- 
nical and natural science majors desir- 
ing the “planning approach” in addition 
to their special fields of interest. Fur- 
thermore, it should be possible for these 
students to have really advanced work 
in planning—in land economics, the 
history of the city, housing problems— 
without necessarily being required to 
take degrees in planning. 


As for the curriculum designed to pro- 
vide an academic degree in planning, 
it should have sufficient flexibility to 
encourage the non-technical student, 
and all possible facilities of the uni- 
versity should be made available for 
purposes of research, etc. 


Harvard’s Graduate School of Design 
probably offers the most comprehensive 
curriculum for professional training of 
all American schools. The announcement 
of studies (Courses in City and Regional 
Planning, Department of Regional Plan- 
ning, Graduate School of Design, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 1945) reveals that four planning 
degrees are offered: the Bachelor of 
City Planning, the Master of City Plan- 
ning, the Master of Regional Planning, 
and the Doctor of Regional Planning. 
Unfortunately the significant distinc- 
tion between the city planning and 
regional planning degrees is obscure, 
and both programs place too great an 
emphasis on municipal as_ against 
broader regional problems. 


The stress placed on social science train- 
ing as a prerequisite for certain of these 
degrees is encouraging. This interest 
in more than just the physical aspects 
is further indicated in the intellectual 
breadth of Harvard’s newly formed 
Council on Regional Planning. Mem- 
bers of the university’s Government, 
Economics, Sociology, and Geography 
Departments are represented along with 
the faculty of the School of Design. 


A more specialized solution of the pro- 
fessional educational problem was at- 
tempted by the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in conjunction with the 
Pittsburgh A.I.A. The Report on Com- 
munity Planning and Integration in Al- 
legheny County (Demonstration Course 
in Community Planning, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 1944; 
26 pp., diagrams and charts) was the 
outgrowth of a series of evening !ec- 
tures and exercises for technicians. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Put VENUS to the test 
on your drawing board. 
Send us a postcard or a 
note for two free samples. 
Specify degrees wanted. 





INKED Closely to the precision jobs coming off the 

boards arethe tools that assure accuracy of detail. One 

of these is the seemingly small pencil which looms 

large in the mind of a craftsman, as an important 
instrument of accuracy. 


VENUS Drawing Pencils are engineered to give you 
drafting perfection without failure: accurately graded 
to assure uniformity in all 17 degrees . . . strong in per- 
formance... smooth and clean in action. 


VENUS vena: 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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KINNEAR... 


STEEL ROLLING DOORS 


Every doorway gives you an 
“opening” for more efficient 
trafic and materials-handling, 
shipping or warehousing. Just 
install sturdy, dependable 
KINNEAR ‘Steel Rolling 
Doors. They feature an all- 
metal door curtain of rugged, 
flexible, interlocking slats. The 
curtain coils upward into a 
small roll, clearing the open- 
ing completely, saving wall 
and floor space, and remaining 
out of reach of damage when 
open. KINNEAR Motor Op- 
erators may be had if desired 
. . Offering additional ad- 
vantages of quick, labor-sav- 
ing, push button control. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Company 


1900-20 Fields Avenue 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Yosemite Avenue. San 
Francisco 24, Calif. 


INNEAR 


Saving ways in Doorways fe 

















action 


Effective counter- 


balance 


Flexible interlock- 
ing steel-slat 


construction 


Motor operation, 
with remote con- 
trol if desired 

Individually en- 
gineered for 
each opening 

Many others 





ROLLING DOORS 
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_ KINNEAR 
ADVANTAGES 
Rugged all-steel 
construction 
Coiling upward 


Principal Cities 








(Contin 16) 
The course objective was to achieve 
familiarity with general aspects and 
tools of planning as well as the solution 
of a specific community’s problems. 
Lectures by authorities from the pro- 
fession and private industry, drafting 
room studies, and field work were the 
medium. The “students” were from gov- 
ernmental agencies and business, the 
majority being architects. Based upon 
the premise that “the architect’s skills 
are uniquely oriented to make him use- 
ful in planning,” this training session 
aimed at providing him with a broader 
knowledge of his environment. This 
type of training program should stim- 
ulate similar courses elsewhere. 


ued from page 1 


There is need for education below the 
professional level. For, once a com- 
munity has generated sufficient public 
spirit for creating a master plan, it 
must be equipped to do the job. Too 
often it is not. Enthusiasm for plan- 
ning may wane precipitously at this 
stage if the know-how is lacking. 

To prevent this lapse, a means by which 
sufficient personnel can be trained for 
the job and a standard procedure of 
operations are requisite. If there is a 
dearth of trained staff members, public 
participation equipped with more wil- 
lingness than facts will suffer in effec- 
tiveness. Enlightened citizens must still 
do the spadework for a master plan in 
most communities of America. To max- 
imize this lay effort, civic leaders must 
learn what their job is and how to do it. 


The New York Regional Plan Associa- 
tion has revised its booklet, Planning 
Your Community (A Manual of Sug- 
gestions for Practical Community Plan-’ 
ning, by E. C. Morrow, N.Y.R.P.A., 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17; 42 pp., 
5U cents) which is intended to facilitate 
local planning. It does not (and rightly) 
enable municipal officials or citizens to 
attempt technical planning without ex- 
perienced professional assistance. It 
indicates why planning is needed and 
how it should be organized, and points 
up the solutions of many planning 
problems. 


A more technical approach is that of 
the Rhode Island State Planning Board 
(Manual of Post-war Planning for Cit- 
ies and Towns in Rhode Island, com- 
piled by the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Local Planning of the 
State Planning Board, 1405 Industrial 
Trust Building, Providence 2, R. I. 
1944; 40 pp.). This is a guide to the 
organization and operations of local cen- 
tral planning authorities in that state. 
A system of standing committees, each 
representing a phase of planning (pub- 
lic works, housing, zoning, and _ land 
use, employment, and so on), is proposed 
and a check list for each committee 
presented. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Send for your test sample 


‘Tate the sample TURQUOISE pencil Ernest Eagle nee PEE WA A 
u > 
offers and test it on a fresh sheet of drawing paper. of TURQUOISE you desire. 
Sharpen the pencil and admire the needle point! Ernest Eagle will send it to you free. 


Draw with it and enjoy its gliding ease! 
Note how it holds its point! 


“CHEMI-SEALED“ 


(SUPER BONDED) 
You'll discover what our laboratory proves... 


that TURQUOISE is superlatively smooth, ] UROUDISE 


strong, durable, opaque and uniform. DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 


Bear down and see how it resists breakage! 





Hatch-in and see the crisp, black shadows! 


Erase and watch the sheet come clean! 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 9, N.Y. 


P Ree. U. 8. Pat. Of. EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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Pencil drawings on Penciltex provide all 
of the permanence of the best tracing 
cloth—all of the permanence plus the 
additional protection of a moisture re- 
sistant surface. 


The quality of a Penciltex drawing is 
best demonstrated by the sharpness and 
clarity of the prints. Only Penciltex 
drawings have the contrast so vital for 
easy-to-read prints. 


Let Penciltex guard your P’s & Q’s— 
the permanence and quality of your en- 
gineering drawings. 

The Frederick Post Company 


3650 AVONDALE AVE. ¢ CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
DETROIT « HOUSTON » CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES * MILWAUKEE 


INSTRUMENTS - EQUIPMENT - BLUE PRINT 


PAPERS - KINDRED SENSITIZED PRODUCTS 
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(Continued from page 118) 


The Rhode Island proposals are suited 
to areas where resources do not permit 
the hiring of professional personnel. 
Jurisdictions with a greater spending 
power should consider the committee 
method a supplement to, not a substitute 
for, full-time planning personnel. 


These two approaches are good; experts 
must be trained and the public edu- 
cated. There is need for other media 
whereby citizen interest can be en- 
couraged and directed. Courses in 
community planning at the adult edu- 
cation level will produce some enlight- 
enment. But it is at the level where 
citizenship is actually created—in our 
public schools— that the greatest need 
and opportunity exist. Our youngsters 
are taught community civics, geog- 
raphy, history, and government almost 
universally. However, they have not 
learned to view their city and region 
as living organisms, to be familiar with 
their resources, their possibilities. In 
England, school children have made 
housing studies and aided in mapping 
for city planning purposes. Few com- 
munities in this country have used their 
juvenile resources similarly. 


A good deal of the routine work for a 
planning board—much of which is never 
even done on restricted budgets—could 
be the duty of carefully supervised 
children. They might collect primary 
statistics of the door-to-door type, or 
make traffic counts. Even if their work 
has little immediate utility for the 
agency its educational value is great. 
Be assured, youngsters who have ana- 
lyzed their community’s resources, who 
have visited its slums, will be less con- 
tent, when adults, to squander these 
resources or live in hovels. 


FROM AN ART TO A SCIENCE 


Cost Measurement in Urban Redevelop- 
ment, by Miles Colean and Arthur P. 
Davis. National Committee on Housing, 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 1945. 
$15.00 


Why a Stuyvesant Town? The density 
is great, the height oppressive, and the 
rents far from moderate. The project 
has, and with justice, been scored on 
these accounts. Yet alternate economic 
means of redeveloping apparently do 
not exist. Metropolitan Life has scien- 
tifically selected a road which under 
present land and building costs seems 
the only way. 


As city planning moves from an art to 
a science, the answer to this, among 
other problems, becomes more obvious. 
It is easier to cant against the existing 


(Continued on page 122) 
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IN THIS ENGINEER'S PLANS 


FOR POST-WAR HEATING... 


’ 


Petro “‘Long-term economy’”’’ 


receives important consideration. 











PeRFrORMANCE of any heating system is measured in 
terms of economy—not only in fuel but in maintenance and 
repair over a long period of time. Based on his personal 
supervision of numerous Petro Systems, Mr. Dusenbury 
made these comments a year ago in these pages: 


“To my knowledge the records on Petro installations over 
a long period show a minimum repair and maintenance cost 
and their low fuel costs are well known to the heating en- 
gineers. I am now planning for the use of oil in several 
postwar projects and feel sure that Petro equipment and 
service will continue with their high standards.” 


In regard to his hospital planning, Mr. Dusenbury adds 
these comments: 


“In my experience I have found that the traditionally out- 
standing Petro engineering features have always added up 
to top heating performance in hospitals. These features 
include draft stabilization, firebox shape and volume, and 
the proper control of oil temperatures at the input point. 
Petro heating in hospitals means absence of dirt and noise, 
and operating costs are always beneficial to the hospital’s 
budget.” 


From a prominent consulting engineer whose experience 
dates back over many years of installing and observing 
Petro Heating Systems, there can be no more-significant 
testimonial to any product or service! 





William H. Dusenbury is a prominent New York engineer, 
a member of the firm of W. H. & J. F. Dusenbury, who 
have been consulting engineers for many millions of dollars 
worth of building over the country. He has acted as 
consulting engineer on many hospital projects including the 
Alice Hyde Memorial Hospital in Malone, New York; the 
Rosary Hill Cancer Hospital in Hawthorne, New York; 
the Yonkers Health Center and Clinic in Yonkers, New 
York; and the Brooklyn Hebrew and Israel-Zion Hospitals, 
both in Brooklyn. Among other recent work he has done 
are the Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyards in Baltimore, and the 
Sears, Roebuck and Company Building in Arlington, 
Virginia. 


INDUSTRIAL MODELS: #5 or #6 fuel oil; manual, 
semi- or automatic operation; 8 sizes to 450 bhp. 
“Thermal Viscosity” pre-heating. 


DOMESTIC MODELS: #3 or lighter oils; “conver- 
sion” and combination-unit types; 7 sizes. “Tubular 
Atomization” (patented). 


FULL DATA on Petro Industrial Burners are in 
Sweet's, and Domestic Engineering catalog files. 
Details on Petro domestic burners available in sepa- 
rate catalog. Copy of either sent gladly on request. 


Petroleum Heat and Power Company 
Makers of Good Oil Burning Equipment since 1903 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 








ETR 


Cuts Steam Costs 
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(Continued from page 120) 
order; to change it in a practical fash- 
ion requires factual information and 
statistical procedure which until very 
recently have been lacking. 


The study of cost measurements by the 
Committee on Housing is, in fact, a 
tabular slide rule for urban redevelop- 
ers. It provides a “means of measur- 


trial floors. A floor “highlighted” with white cement 
reflects at least 60% more light. More than that, 
these floors are easy to clean and keep clean. In- 
vestigate a topping made with Medusa White— 
the original White Portland Cement for both new 
and existing buildings. Our engineering department 
can help you—ask them. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


1004 Midland Bidg. Dept. F 







ve 


Vo 
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Save eyestrain—save lighting fixtures 
—save electricity and save production 
time—specify White Cement as a top- 


ping on new or old concrete indus- 


the ORIGINAL WHITE 


portland cement 


ing,” in respect to certain specific types 
and quantities of dwelling structure, 
the effects of variations in land costs, 
financing costs, and taxes. “Thus, given 
a land cost of 25 cents, 50 cents, one 
dollar, or any other figure per square 
foot, and assuming specific rates for 
taxes and over-all financial charges, the 
report indicates what results are to be 
expected when the site is redeveloped 
with (1) single detached houses, (2) 
row houses, or (3) three-, six-, or twelve 
story multi-family houses. Through 
different combinations of the variables 
(using tables) it is possible to estimate 
with a high degree of accuracy the 
rents that must be obtained; the extent 





Cleveland 15, Ohio 





to which, in a given type of building, 
rising land costs may be mitigated by 
reductions in’taxes or financial charges, 
the point at which it is necessary to 
shift to a higher density type of building 
in order to maintain a given rent; and 
many other essential answers, the lack 
of which has hampered redevelopment.” 


The volume includes the plans on which 
these tables were based as well as equa. 
tions for adjusting the tabular results 
according to various construction or 
operating costs and land coverage. The 
value of these carefully prepared tables 
and formulas will grow, of course, with 
use. Some conclusion is obvious at first 
glance: land cost certainly is the fly in 
the ointment. When the square foot 
cost rises to 75 cents, a twelve-story 
building is the only economic solution, 


Projects of the two-story garden variety 
are sheer dreams for the central city, 
and even six-story apartment houses are 
uneconomic in much of the urban core, 
The result is either the pull of undue 
concentration in the center or the push 
of decentralization to the periphery. 
Apparently the pull is weaker than the 
push. 


The study confirms, factually, the trend 
city planners have long decried. But 
the planners have not faced the sig- 
nificance of this push and pull. They 
have either blueprinted garden commu- 
nities past the city limits or they have 
proposed fanciful rebuilding of present 
congested areas in a manner unrelated 
to land costs. These tables on cost 
determination do not dissolve the rede- 
velopment paradox; they point the 
finger at the difficulty. We may follow 
Metropolitan Life’s Mr. Ecker along 
the road to economic return through 
congestion, we may build in outlying 
areas which drain the urban life blood, 
or we may (and in fact have to) solve 
land costs. The profession must shift 
some of its imaginative effort from civic 
designs in the sky to municipal finance 
on the ground. 


The value of this report for encouraging 
original ideas in redevelopment is too 
great to limit its circulation merely to 
those who will profit immediately from 
its tables. The present high price will 
make developers the main readers and 
we hope this information will become 
generally available in a reprint. 


DAVIDSON-SMULL 


BUYING MADE EASIER 


Contemporary Shops in the United 
States. By Emrich Nicholson. Archi- 
tectural Book Publishing Company, /n¢., 
112 West 46th Street, New York 19, 
1945. 192 pp., illustrated. $10.00 


The progress which has been made in 
this country during the past decade in 
retail store design has long been worthy 
of a book. Mr. Nicholson has developed 
such a book, and it is properly a col- 


(Continued on page 124) 
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‘DEAS for making store interiors look wider 


... and saving upkeep cost for your clients 





e Long, narrow interiors can be made to ap- Linoleum Floors, linoleum work surfaces are easv to 
pear wider. Above, the bold horizontal stripes clean and keep attractive. Never require costly refinishing. 

of Armstrong’s Linoleum in contrasting colors “push 

back” side walls and illustrate one of the many ways in MORE PRACTICAL IDEAS for improving the appearance and efficien- 

which this versatile flooring material can be used to make cy of business interiors are found in our new illustrated Ideas 


store interiors seem wider. more spacious. Portfolios. Prepared in collaboration with national trade associa- 
tions, these portfolios contain the best ideas of leading merchants, 


designers, and equipment manufacturers. Portfolios are available 












@/ Colorful monograms or designs add to the for grocery, drug, shoe, jewelry, and 

character and smartness of the interior. Lino- men’s wear stores, beauty, florist, 
leum insets can be used to advertise the store name, to and butcher shops, and restaurants. 
direct traffic, to departmentalize the store. Send for copies dealing with the re- 


tail fields in which you're particular- 
ly interested. Theyre free. Just 


f ’ e .. . ? i . ’ : 
e Armstrong’s Linoleum is an ideal covering write Armstrong Cork’ Cauipaian, 
for counter tops and work surfaces. Dust and Fleer Division, G10 Stace Serust 


dirt won’t cling to its smooth surface. Like Armstrong’s Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM | 


ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL © ARMSTRONG'S RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 
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(Continued from page 122) 
lection of photographs with a minimum 
of text. 


Thumbing its pages, one finds, in the 
main, that our architects and designers 
have clearly kept paramount the prob- 


lems attached to selling goods at retail, 
and have thus evolved store plans that 
strive to facilitate merchandising ac- 
tivities. In other words, “form follows 
function” here to a much greater degree 
than can be said of a good deal of our 
other industrial designing. Hence, the 
book throws light on the fact that ac- 
ceptance of modern design has moved 
faster in commercial work than it has 
in products for the home, for example, 
except in appliances and bathroom fit- 
tings, of course. 


A few general characteristics about the 
current tendencies in store design 
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speegy 
GARCY 


METAL 
BALL BEARING 


DRAWER | 
SLIDES 














New homes will be built 
with more drawers than 
ever. Will they be the kind that stick 
and jam, fall out and strew their con- 


drawer slides, the slides that keep 





tents over the floor? Not if you specify 
inexpensive, easy-to-install GARCY 


drawers rolling smoothly and effort- 
lessly, defying time and weather. 












@ Even wide, heavily loaded draw- 
ers pull out at a touch, No stick- 
ing or jamming. 

®@ Ball bearing action...smooth and 
quiet. 

® Rubber bumpers prevent slamming 





Ogden Bivd. & S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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No. 361 drawer slide illustrated. Other types 
available for every drawer or shelf slide-out problem. 








@ Drawers pull out all the way. All 
contents easily reached. 


@ Drawers easily lifted out, but can- 
not fall out. 


@ Standard lengths from 15” up. 
FOR COMPLETE DRAWER SLIDE DATA—ASK FOR BULLETIN 39-30 


GARDEN CITY PLATING & MEG. CO., INC. 










emerge from the photographs in this : 
book. 


Designers are striving more than ever — 


to make the merchandise accessible, to 
remove artificial barriers, to make buy. 
ing inviting and simple. Open show. 
cases, the absence of clutter, easy self. 
service, are implicit in much of the 
current work. A predilection for the 
“open front” in which the whole store 
becomes a window is frequently present, 
This finds expression in the extensive 
use of glass doors and through the 
absence of window backgrounds. The 
free-flowing showcase, serpentine or 
U-shaped, established itself as one of 
the more important developments of 
recent years, inasmuch as it often per- 
mits more merchandise to be shown and 
offers a greater feeling of privacy to 
suit shoppers. 


Versatility is to be seen in such diverse 
expressions as a fanciful pink-and-white 
bird cage setting for a candy shop, con- 
trasted with the forthright masculinity 
of a wood-paneled sporting goods shop. 


If one wishes to carp, one can say Mr. 
Nicholson has devoted a_ surprising 
amount of space to the work of some 
architects and designers, and relatively 
little to that of others. (We suppose 
a book of photographs such as this is 
always vulnerable to someone’s criticism 
of misplaced emphasis.) The book is 
top-heavy with New York work. Most 
of the captions lack facts about the 
materials and color schemes employed. 
Despite this, the book fills an important 
need and will doubtless enjoy brisk sale. 


To Europeans who have little knowledge 
of American accomplishments in store 
design, the book should provide a stir 
and, we think, much applause. 


A special word of commendation should 
be added for the foreword by George 
Nelson. It is authoritative, provocative, 
and long ranged, particularly in the vista 
it opens up of community planning of 
stores integrated into an over-all plan, 
bringing with it elimination of the 
highly individualized solutions _ that 
make Main Street such a heterogeneous 
mass today. 

ALFRED AUERBACH 


FOR BACKWARD-LOOKERS 


A Handbook of Ornament. By Franz 
Sales Meyer. Wilson & Follett Co., 125é 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., 194. 
3,000 illus. $2.50 


This is a republication, a poor reprint- 
ing from worn plates, of a fcrmer clas- 
sic. It was originally published in Ger- 
many prior to 1888 and in a complete 
English edition in 1892. Books of this 
type (it has 3,000 illustrations) were 
indispensable during the eclectic period 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. Then architects were confec- 
tioners happily applying pretty icings 
to their questionable creations. In this 
book they could find griffin and centaur, 
olpe and convolvulus, partizan and fau- 
chard, trapezophoron and rhyton. Or- 


(Continued on page 126) 
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INSULUX 
GLASS BLOCK 








Interior New Penicillin Plant—Commercial Solvents Corporation, Terre Haute, Indiana 


... the modern building material! 


| eet Glass Block is a practical as 
well as a beautiful building material. 


A panel of Insulux transmits and 
diffuses natural daylight better than 
ordinary windows and, in addition, 
provides privacy along with light. Harm- 
ful glare is eliminated. 


Insulux is being used to solve trouble- 
some problems for the modern plant 
owners. Problems of light, temperature, 
humidity and dust control! 


Furthermore—a panel of Insulux 
requires little attention other than occa- 
sional cleaning. Painting is never required. 


UMOULU26 


For technical data, specifications, and installation details, see our section in Sweet’s Architectural 
Catalog, or write: Insulux Products Division, Dept. B-46, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 
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Get to know 


VAN DYKE 
WEATHERPROOF 


— the All-weather Colored 
Pencil with Insoluble Lead! 








Weatherproof Van Dyke Colored Pencils 
never fail to make a satisfying first and 
lasting impression. Sturdy, easy-to -sharpen 
insoluble lead guarantees greater Pigment- 
to-Paper Writeability. ..top legibility in 24 
brilliant colors. Perfect for charts, drawings 
—or whenever you need moisture proof marks. 


SOLD IN SOLID COLORS OR IN 12 OR 24 COLOR EASEL-BOXED ASSORTMENTS 


IT’S MADE BY 











(Continued from page 121) 


naments of all periods—Egyptian, By. 
zantine, Romanesque, etc.—were their; 


for the copying. 
| Only the historian or designer of period 


stage settings will find the book of an 
practical use. 
LAWRENCE E. Maw, 


Periodicals 


Reviewed by Maude Kemper Riley 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, England 


May 3, 1945 


Belfast, in Northern Ireland, sprang 
up during the industrial revolution ir 
the haphazard way such fast-growing 
centers do, without adequate regari 
for industry and housing. A half-mil: 
lion of Northern Ireland’s 1% million 
(the country is the size of Yorkshire) 
live in the capital. Under a Plannix 
Advisory Board and the Planning Com: 
mission, a study has been made of the 
needs of the people and the resource 
of the country. The resulting Plan fo 
Belfast may “make planning history,’ 
according to the Architects’ Journal 
which gives the plan a large space 1! 
this issue. 


The planning machinery, originated )y 
W. R. Davidge, has been running unde! 
the guidance of “a team of young off: 
cers of the Ministry of Health and Lo 
cal Government headed by the chit 
architect, Denis Winston.” To relievt 
over-population, light industries will 
moved to seven small towns eight mile 
from the city center and workers Wi! 
be enticed to follow. Belfast has 4 
dwellings per acre—yet 9,000 marrieé 
couples are without homes and 5,lll 
houses are pronounced unfit for huma 
habitation. Within the city, four-stor 
flats and two-story houses will & 
erected to re-house two-thirds of tlt 
present population. 


A plan to coordinate transport by 10a 
rail, sea, and air is daring but said “ 
pay in the long run: a new by-pass 
the South; extension of others; a 5y* 
tem of ring roads which will keep hea"! 
traffic out of the center or business 
shopping district. Boldest move is # 
general re-doing of the river front (th F 
River Lagan runs through the city) 


| Planners will move downstream ¢0# 
wharves, cross-channel steamer berths 


. D8 
(Continued on page 1* 
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Ratings: 10-50 amperes. Thermal and 
magnetic trip. Safely interrupts 5,000 
amperes, a-c on short circuit. Under- 
writers’ approved for 125 volts, a-c. 


* 0-fPRMQHE \,2,3-7008 


Ratings: 10-50 amperes. Thermal trip. 
Safely interrupts 5,000 amperes, a-c on 
short circuit. Underwriters’ approved for 
250 volts, a-c or 125/250 volts, d-c. Fifteen 
and 20-ampere single-pole ratings are 
Underwriters’ approved for 277 volts, a-c. 


* /-Foame 2, 3-POLE 


Ratings: 15-100 amperes. For 250 volts, 
a-c or 125/250 volts, d-c and 600 volts, a-c 
or 250 volts, d-c. Thermal and magnetic 
trip. Universal mounting characteristics. 
Underwriters’ approved. Safely interrupts 
15,000 amperes. 


fo C 


ae 
* af * Joe 2, 3-POLE 


Companion to F Frame with thermal and 
interchangeable as well as adjustable mag- 
netic trip. Ratings: 35-100 amperes. For 
250 volts, a-c or 125/250 volts, d-c and 600 
volts, a-c or 250 volts, d-c. Interrupting 
capacity 15,00 amperes, a-c. Under- 
writers’ approved. 


of 


4 oF 
x / - (hae 2, 3-POLE 


Thermal and magnetic trip with inter- 
changeable trip. Ratings: 70-225 amperes. 
Underwriters’ approved for 250 volts, a-c 
or 125/250 volts, d-c and 600 volts, a-c 
or 250 volts, d-c. Interrupts 15,000 am- 
peres, a-c, 


lY OS 
* -~ JHAMHL 23-7008 


A 


Ratings: 125-600 amperes. Underwriters’ 
approved for 250 volts, a-c or 125/250 
volts, d-c and 600 volts, a-c or 250 volts, 
d-c. Interrupts 25,000 amperes, a-c. Ther- 
mal aud magnetic trip with interchange- 
able trip units, 











AB 
“De-ion’ Circuit Breakers 


a complete line 

































for every application 


Quicklag 


Cut machine-hour losses with these Westinghouse AB 
“De-ion” Circuit Breakers. With them, power is not 
interrupted for harmless, momentary overloads. Service 
is restored swiftly and with ease when a circuit fault 
has been cleared. Every industrial requirement is met 
with these space-saving fuseless circuit breakers, avail- 
able in capacities from 10-600 amperes. 

AB Breakers are completely self-enclosed and sealed 
for safety. There are no parts to repair or replace. The 
“Quick-Make” and “Quick-Break” mechanism is a 
feature of every one. 


Get complete information from your Westinghouse 


representative or write the nearest Westinghouse office. 
J-60613 


Westi ghouse (Ww) 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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(Continued from page 126) 


cattle docks; also rebuild the existing 
bridge with better approaches, and 
erect a new high-level bridge lower 
down the river which will carry off 
east-west traffic so it need not go to the 
city’s center. This bridge also will 
serve as link for city and airport, the 


latter to be doubled in size. The banks 
of the Lagan will then be developed 
for beauty as a fitting entrance to the 
Province of Ulster. Belfast was badly 
bombed. The Commission assumes that 
appropriate legislation (War Damage 
Commission and White Paper on Con- 
trol of Land Use) will be forthcoming, 
along with proper financial agreements, 
to permit execution of this farsighted 
plan. 


June 7, 1945 


A school designed by C. G. Stillman in 
standard bay units provides for the 
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ONLY 
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CASEMENTS | 








ll ROLSCREENS 


The original inside 
screens that roll up and 





down like window 
shades. Always in place. 
No putting up. No tak- 
ing down. No painting. | 
No storing. Inconspicu- | 
ous. Admit more light. | 


























Pree FOR YOUR FILE 22 loose pages of scaled 


details on stock-size Pella Casement Units. For all types 
of installations. In handy A.I.A. File Folder. Send for 
your FREE set today! 
Dept. D-105, Petia, Iowa, 


ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS PELLA VENETIAN BLINDS 


Screen wire is 16-mesh, 
rust-proofed “AluminA” 
with triple selvage plus 
4 double reinforcing 
strands at edge for ex- 
tra strength. 10 year 
guarantee. 











©) DUAL GLAZING 


Protects against winter 
cold and summer heat. 
The truly modern year 
around “storm” window. 
No storing. Consists of 
a single panel of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford DSA glass 
set in rubber-lined, rust- 
proofed steel frame 
mounted on sash. Easily 
removed for cleaning. 
Highly efficient for air 
conditioned homes and 
buildings. 








Write: ROLSCREEN COMPANY, 
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requirements of the three main categor. 
ies of school accommodations: the clags. 
rooms, the practical rooms, and the 
communal accommodation. An assembly 
of a number of parts, this type of schoo] 
building may be plotted on the site, its 
dimensions specified by bay units. Sey. 
eral possible layouts are _ illustrated, 
Only the roof panels on the curved see. 
tions of the rambling one-story plan 
are non-standardized. Structural frame. 
work may be of mild steel sections or 
light steel pressings, in concrete or 
timber, or in combinations of these, 


June 21, 1945 


Britishers go staunchly on, getting 
down concretely to the re-planning of 
one township area after another. The 
industrial city of Chelmsford, seventy 
years ago only a market town, is ready 
to move its Cattle Market from the cen- 
ter of the city and put to more advan- 
tageous use the valuable central land 
this old landmark now occupies. Lack- 
ing the services of the city councils, due 
to reduced personnel, citizens of the 
District undertook a survey, financed by 
three big industrial firms of Chelmsford. 
Volunteers interested in planning, gen- 
erally, undertook the research, gathered 
maps, wrote special-knowledge reports, 
gave secretarial and publicity assist- 
ance. An exhibition of the resulting 
Chelmsford Planning Survey, shown in 
sketches and photographs, was held in 
the city’s Shire Hall, in May. It re- 
flected public opinion on town improve- 
ment and planning. Recommendation is 
for long-term planning—no piecemeal 
development. At no cost to the public, 
the city group presented this prelim- 
inary survey as a gift to the Borough 
and Rural District of Chelmsford. 


July 12, 1945 


Three estate layouts are illustrated and 
described. The first is G. A. Jellicoe’s 
plan for the distribution of 1,546 semi- 
detached houses, and planting, for 
Grange Road at Letchworth, an estate 
of 219 acres in which the road system 
is exact. More attractive is Gerard K. 
Cooper’s dual access estate study, in 
which the layout provides for roadways 
and cycle tracks, footpaths and cul- 
de-sac drives to keep motor traffic out 
of the immediate vicinity of houses. 
Plots are provided with belts of 
trees, sun terraces, end-of-drive parking 
spaces, and a Parkway Promenade t 
bus stops and schools. House types may 
vary under this plan. 


Clough Williams-Ellis shows a specific 
plan for coastal extension of a sea-wide 
village, Moelfre, on the East Anglesey 
Coast of England. Strict planning co?- 
trol of all building along the coast wil 
be exercised for the safeguard of the 
existing natural advantages, and cel 
tain areas will be left as cliffside shee? 
pasture. Small island. plots will be 
leased to applicants prepared to build im 
the best old, local, Welsh tradition. 


(Continued on page 180) 
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AVAILABLE NOW! TRANE HEATING EQUIPMENT 


Built to Pre-War Standards 


ES, TRANE equipment is now available. The same high 
TF atiey equipment that architects and engineers specified so 
widely before the war. Built to pre-war standards of material 
and construction, but refined, improved and supplemented with 
new products—the result of Trane wartime experience. So if you 
need heating, cooling, or air conditioning equipment now, or 
wish to specify for post war projects, Trane Field engineers are 


TORRIDOR (BLOWER 
TYPE) UNIT HEATER. 
One of three distinct 
types of Trane Unit 
Heaters, the most com- 
plete line available. In 
the last seven years 
Trane has built more 
unit heaters than any 
other manufacturer. 








TYPE E COIL. Typical of the com- 
plete line of Trane Extended Sur- 
face Coils constructed in the me- 
chanically bonded fin-to-tube-to- 
fin method which assures long life, 
dependability and service. 





PROJECTION UNIT HEATER. 
The only new development in 
the unit heater field in 15 years, 
the Trane Projection Heater is 
but one of three types in the 
Trane unit heater line that also 
includes propeller and blower 
type as well. 


STEAM HEATING SPECIALTIES. Radiator 
Valves and Traps, Float and Thermostatic 
Traps, Bucket Traps and all the other 
Trane Steam Heating Specialties may 
again be ordered for civilian projects of 
every kind. 





ready to talk turkey. For complete listings of al] Trane products 
now available see the Trane Postwar Products Catalogue—PB 
290. If your copy of the catalogue hasn’t been received, request 
it on your letterhead today. And remember, to aid you in solving 
your problems in heating, cooling, and air conditioning, there is 
a Trane Engineer in your area to serve you. 


CENTRIFUGAL AND PRO- 
PELLER FANS. A new and 
enlarged line of Trane Cen- 
trifugal and Propeller Fans 
including new construction 
features is now available for 
both the priority and non- 
priority project. 


CONVECTOR. The Trane 
Convector is the successor to 
the old-fashion cast iron ra- 
diator. Light weight, easy to 
install, the ideal heating unit 
for that postwar construction 
project. 


PUMPS. Made from 
the same materials used 
before the war, Trane 
Pumps including Con- 
densation, Circulating 
and Boostering units 
and Hot Water Circu- 
lators can now be or- 
dered. 








THE TRANE COMPANY 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, iTD.. TORONTO 
AIR CONDITIONING - HEAT TRANSFER + AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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(Continued from page 128) 


REVISTA DE ARQUITECTURA 

Buenos Aires, South America 

February 1945 

This issue coordinates seven articles in 


a discussion of building materials as 
they have been used in the course of 


man’s building projects. They deal first 
with wood, its cutting, its grain, its use 
in rafter and joist construction; as 
building blocks, in combination with 
stone and brick, in 20th century pre- 
fabrication; and in the making of lami- 
nated wood furniture. Among the illus- 
trations from around the world appears 
“The Witch House,” in Pigeon’s Cove, 
Mass., built during the 17th century 
without benefit of nails. Tombs in 
ancient Egypt are pictured as the orig- 
ination of architectural ornamentation. 
The Greek Parthenon and Gothic cathe- 
dral interiors are contrasted with bad 
examples of stone facing. Brick, “the 














































FOR ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


HOSPITA 


SIDEWA 








Here's a 24-page, easy-to-read, helpful ele- 
vator and dumb waiter specification book 
for postwar planning architects and engi- 
neers. It contains complete specifications 
covering the Sedgwick line of electric and 
hand power elevators and dumb waiters— 
describes in detail the machine, motor, 


ELEVATORS . ROTO-WAITERS « 


Sedgwick Machine Works 
164 West 15th S:reet, New York 11, N. Y. 


Waiters” 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 164 W. 15th St., New York 11,N. Y. 
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PLANNING TODAY FOR TOMORROW | 


L ELEVATORS | 


LK ELEVATORS 


RESIDENCE ELEVATORS 





brake, operation, control and lists other per- 
tinent information needed by those who | 
specify vertical transportation equipment. 

This book of “Standard Specifications | 
for Elevators and Dumb Waiters” will be 
mailed—without obligation. Just mail the 
coupon for your copy. 


SPECIAL LIFTS . DUMB WAITERS 





Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Standard Specifications For Llevators And Dumb 


characteristic material of the Plain 
soars considerably above the plains ; 
the majestic and unbroken sides of 4, 
towering Mosque of Tabriz. Argentiy 
still uses hand-made bricks, we are to}; 
Examples of steel construction 4 
given, and much space devoted to rej 
forced concrete, increasingly employa 
in modern construction—some of it use/ 
ornamentally, as on the _ elaborate 
adorned exterior of the Church of Sai; 
Teresa in Montmagny. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 
410 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 
July 1945 


With the coming of V-E Day, the e. 
tors drew large response to a poll ¢ 
American cities of ten to fifty thousani 
population, concerning their plans, i 
any, for war memorials. It was learned 
that active plans, generally under th 
initiative of Chambers of Commerce « 
the American Legion, contemplated any. 
thing from a swimming pool to an air. 


port, or a line of trees, with communitf 
buildings and auditoriums as most fff 
quent recommendations. Trend is deif 
nitely toward “something useful,” other f 
wise called “living memorials,” ani— 
away from public square memorials, af 
such. Only the city of La Crosse, Wis ff 


consin, put forth the sentiment that: 
forest of trees may be neglected ani 
lose its identification with war, whil 


a “granite shaft” would be tended anf 
remembered. Most cities figured a df 
rector of activities into the cost. Main— 
funds are to come from public suf 
scription with assistance of the cit— 
and, some hope, Federal appropriation — 


An actual city and state project is uf 
der way in St. Paul, Minnesota. Sif 
million dollars have been appropriate 
for a State War Memorial Commissio 


to re-do the approach to the Capitdl 


Building. This sum is divided into equi F 
thirds for: acquisition of approximately F 


60 acres, the construction of a Veter: 
ans’ Service as a war memorial, and for 
revision of the street system to fit the 
plan. The twenty acres now involve 


in Capitol and other state buildings — 


will be expanded in a fan-shaped are 
running out in front of the Capitol. !! 
will cause the razing of tenements 
boardinghouses, saloons, ete., built be 
fore the day of survey (prior to 1849) 
on the staked-claim system of city plat 
ning. Published proposed plan_ looks 
very handsome, and no more drastit 
than natural city improvement shoul! 
in time require. However, the act whith 
created the State War Memorial Con 
mission provides that the Commissi0 
shall advertise a contest for the desig! 
throwing it open to all comers, with 1 
restriction of ideas. 


THE AMERICAN HOME 

444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
August 1945 

Recognizing the popularity of the Cap 
Cape style for homes in America, editor 
Jean Austin presents ten existing homes 


(Continued on page 18?) 
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There need be no sacrifice in beauty when you 
design with Stran-Steel. For Stran-Steel is a 
material of unlimited adaptability — easy to work 
with, both on the drawing board and on the site. 











Featuring nailable studs and joists, which permit 
the use of ordinary hammer-and-nail methods for 
attaching collateral materials, Stran-Steel framing 
provides outstanding economy through reduced 
maintenance—freedom from plaster cracks and 
sagging floors; adds permanence, strength and fire- 
rials, af safety to your beauty of design. 
“aa I : Z , Shape your building plans for homes, multiple 
ed ani . r housing projects, commercial and industrial struc- 


fs Sa ae. J . tures around this uniform precision material. 
dad: ‘tage Investigate its lasting advantages, proved in over 
- = a hundred thousand wartime “‘Quonset”’ buildings. 
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EL CORPORATION 


neer Ft , for rrve J 2 Navy 


SCOT BUILDING ¢ DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 130) 


built on variations of the Cape Cod idea 


° . _ ° “eae z e 
Sees Tracing cloth 
Connecticut to Arkansas and Illinois 

that defies 


(mainly) and on to Hollywood and 
time 










Oregon’s wooded sections. It becomes 
increasingly difficult to recognize the 
family tie that binds a cedar shack in 
the northwest with a Springfield, Mass., 
defense house or a Highland Park three- 
bedroom dwelling built on three levels. 
Strangest cataloging of all is the stone- 
and-shingle farmhouse with gabled roof, 
belonging to a Dr. Dewey and his wife 
for whom, apparently, it just grew, 
thanks to madame’s heirloom furnish- 
ings and the doctor’s talent for re- 
finishing and repair. With the exception 
of the latter, the houses seem backward 
and homey, inconvenient but simple, and 
built, as Joseph Hudnut is quoted as 
advocating, with: “good manners, com- 
mon sense and love—out of human 
hearts” .... but clearly not out of a 
sense of fitness. 
















































HOUSING PROGRESS 
95 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Spring 1945 


A new quarterly which calls itself a 
“brass-tack, down-to-earth magazine,” 
dealing with practices and principles 
governing the building, managing, and 
maintaining of America’s large-scale 
community developments, makes its 
debut with this issue. Facts, with fig- 
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{ ures, are given on New York City’s @ The renown of Imperial as the finest in 
| housing plans for postwar, some of Tracing Cloth goes back well over half a 
" | which are now in operation, in an arti- century. Draftsmen all over the world prefer 
| ele by Lee E. Cooper, real estate editor it for the uniformity of its high transparency 
| of the New York Times. Plans for slum and ink-taking surface and the superb quality 


of its cloth foundation. 
Imperial takes erasures readily, without 
damage. It gives sharp contrasting prints of 


clearance and improved community 
building are astonishingly large in 





scope, will be done by FPHA (to the even the finest lines. Drawings made on 
| tune of $132,500,000); by the Metro- Imperial over fifty years ago are still as 
| politan Life Insurance Co., largest pri- good as ever, neither brittle nor opaque. 
| vate project (at two-thirds of a na- If you like a duller surface, for clear, hard 


pencil lines, try Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth. 
It is good for ink as well. 


IMPERIAL 
TRACING 
CLOTH | 


tional program involving $200,000,000) 
| for developments similar to Parkches- 
ter, in the Bronx; by savings banks, 
now permitted to invest in, organize 
and operate dwelling projects; by the 
City Housing Authority, whose bonds 
are legal investment for public bank 
deposits; by the Jacob Riis, Peter 
Cooper, and other well known founda- 
tions for social relief and elevation. 





























Already in sight is building involving ‘ 

the demolition of 15,000 slum units in to tl 

Greater New York. buil 

= . . ' B 1S @: 

— Housing Progress, which editorially de- ‘a 

DEMAND THE BESTI" | scribes itself as non-political and non- ae 

| controversial, proceeds to consider such Cas 

| positive building problems as the dis- RAW. ing 

J-S.STAEOTLERLINC. | position of 700,000 war dwellings, Fed- gta no peor al The 

oe aE | eral Government-owned; the dignifying an | 
| of property management, no longer just 

NEW YORK,N.Y. For 
(Continued on page 134) 
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Leading architects are giving special attention 
to the mechanical equipment of tomorrow’s 
buildings, A minimum of care and upkeep 
8 essential—one of many reasons why Case 
plumbing fixtures are so widely preferred. 
Case ixtures are of vitreous china — pleas- 
ing in appearance and easy to keep clean. 
Their xcellent mechanical construction is 
an assurance of long, trouble-free service. 


Por Case Study House *3, third in a series 





Case PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Selected by WURSTER & BERNARDI. Architects for 








Patented 





to be constructed as soon as conditions 
permit, Architects Wurster and Bernardi 
have specified the famous “T/N” Water 
Closet and the Cosmette Lavatory. Beauty, 
utility and freedom from maintenance dis- 
tinguish both fixtures. 


Case plumbing fixtures are distributed 
nationally. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory or write to W. A. Case & Son 


Mfg. Co., Buffalo 3, N. Y. Founded 1853. 
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TOP LEFT— Most popular of all water 
closets is the Case T/N. Modern 
in design, quiet in operation, non- 
overflow and non-siphoning. A pre- 
cision-built free-standing fixture. 


TOP RIGHT—Concealed front over- 
flow, anti-splash rim, chrome fin- 
ish accessories and convenient 
shelf are popular features of the 
Cosmette lavatory. Available also 
with adjustable legs. 























countless 
applications 


Where service requirements do not 
warrant expensive elevator installation 
and the travel limit is within 22 feet, 
this Montgomery Self-Contained Elec- 
tric Elevator simplifies many lifting 
problems. Just a few of its many uses 
— combination passenger-freight ser- 
vice for 2 or 3-story industrial build- 
ings, furniture stores, funeral homes, 
utility sections of hospitals, etc. 


Electrically operated — requires no 
penthouse or load-bearing walls — all 
equipment above pit floor — every 
part accessible — installation cost low. 
Load capacity up to 2,500 Ibs. and 
speed up to 25 ft. per min. Car size 
up to 6'-0” x 8’-0”. Write for details 
and prices. 


Montgomery manufactures a complete 
line of passenger and freight elevators, 
electric dumbwaiters and special equip- 
ment for vertical transportation. 


HOME OFFICE ¢ Moline, Illinois 
neh OF , { n Principal Citie 
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a rent collector’s job; the part private 
builders will play in furnishing low- 
cost housing; and a profile of John B. 
Blandford, Jr., administrator of the 
National Housing Agency. Articles in 
this issue are written in spirited and 
enthusiastic style, although giving close 
attention to figures and statistics. Its 
advent is timely; its need self-evident, 
according to the information contained 
herein, regarding the fast-pace pro- 
gram of building in prospect in the 
U. & A. 


NOTICES 


ScoTT WILSON AND FRITZ Foorp an- 


nounce their entrance into partnership, | 


with offices at 4 East 53rd St., New 
Tork, N.Y. 


THEODORE L, PERRIER announces the | 
reopening of his office at 418 Carondelet 
Building, New Orleans, La., for the | 


practice of architecture. 


MELVIN L. AND Harry A. KING, Archi- 


tects, announce the removal of their 


offices to 402 Herald Building, 332 S. 
Warren St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


HuGH A. KELLY—B. SUMNER GRUZEN, 
Architects-Engineers, have opened a 


branch office for the practice of archi- | 


tecture and engineering at 220 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


PRENTISS & CARLISLE Co., INC., have 
opened offices at 234 Middle St., Port- 
land, Maine, for the practice of archi- 
tecture and engineering. 


WILLIAM EMMETT BuRK, JR., an- 
nounces the reopening of his offices at 
203% W. Gold Ave., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 


PAUL W. JONES, formerly a practicing 
architect in Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, has formed a partnership with 
ARQUITECTO RAMON CORONA with offices 
at Monte Libano #670, Lomas de 
Chapultepec, Mexico City. 


MONAHAN & MEIKLE, Architects, 255 


Main St., Pawtucket, R. I., announce 


that CARL F. JoHNSON is now a mem- | § 


ber of the firm. 
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Sound insulation has become a 
definite industrial, commercial 
andinstitutional need—a “must.” 
To meet this demand we design and 
build many types of metal sound-proof 


doors—types for every conceivable ap- 
plication. 


These include, besides manufacturing 
plants— 


Hospitals 

Schools 

Theaters 

Movie Houses 
Motion Picture Studios 
Sound Stage Studios 
Broadcasting Studios 
Music Studios 

Music Stores 

Hotel Service Rooms 
Public Auditoriums. 


The various applications naturally re- 
quire different types of doors. Our en- 
gineers can assist you in selecting and 
specifying just the type needed —to 
completely meet the demands of the 


d 
PR CLAN eit 


Firecraft Metal Doors are the correct 
installation where, in addition to sound- 
proofing, there is need for fire resistance, 
protection against weather, air-pressure, 
dampness, abuse, X-ray emanations, etc. 


To specify “Firecraft” is to 
assure your client of the great- 
est protection possible to get. 








